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The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the Uniied States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is «a Member for one year 
The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
acopy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
WORKS IN PRESS.—Copley. and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 

181, 1 are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS.—Griswold’s | »**- 

Edition of Mitton, 162. 183. Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year | 
GLIMPSES OF BOOKS.—Scenery of Java; Cocoa | they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 

Cultivation; Execation of Charles [, 183. A Strange | are already purchased; and in addition there will he dis- 

Bird; The Himalsyah Mountains ; Advantages of | tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 

the Port of Realego, 184. ; : lin progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
MISCELLANY. —Don Jose Maria Joacquim Ho Ax De | jngs—*'The Jolly Fiat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 

Saltillo, 184. The Poet Gray; Lost Book of Livy | +4 Sybil,’ after Huntington. 

found ; Trajus Pompeias, 185. } E Lo : b 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Natural History of | The business of the Insti‘u‘ion, out of the city of New 

the Ballet Girl ; Course of Natural History (Zoology) ; | York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 


and 


By H. T. Tuckerman, 








Ancient and Modern Uistory, 185. Memoirs of Mrs. | the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
Fry ; Leaflets of Memory ; Christinas Blossoms ; Dom. | tion, the committe? wish to appoict such agents in all the 
bey and Son; Modern Standard Drami; Pleasant | cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
Tales for Young People; History of Rome; The lare already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
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300 00 any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. 
| The steady and constant increase of its circulation (being 
|; now about ten thousand monthly), is a proof that the 

< R efforts of the Editor have been commensurate with the 
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Portland. Me.—Hyde, La " the alliance between the Fine and the Useful rts. 
Boston, ‘Mase—Uoddhog Scams The Illustrations will be of the highest order and 
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Sole Agent for the United States. 
STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Wassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
& ete 4 sy mee J pote 
e are abie make ns su) e tor any Work, W - 
terian Bourd of Pelton Just Published by the Presby- | out having them cut pu ly: and the po Rasen of their 
Ww my and for cork | | establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
- 8. MARTI iN, 21 Centre st. | them to exesute orders with despatch. fi3tf 








Cincinnati, U —Derby, Bradley & Co. 
Hewson. 


Auburn, . Y.—Alden & Markham. 

Utica, N. ¥.—U. H. Hawley & Co. 
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THE LONDON ART-UNION 


Indi proof impressioas of the line Engravings can be | 


CROSBY’S TEXT-BOOK. 


A GRAMMAR 
OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 


By A. CROSBY, 








Professor of the Greek Languige and 


Dartunouth Coilege. 
GREEK 


For the Use of Students. 


Literature in 
3d Edition, 


TABLES, 
2d Edition 
XNENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


With an Index of Citations. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY, 
upon the Model of 
COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
7 Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 


Teachers, &c , are requested to apply to the Publishers 
for Copies for Examination. 


Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co, and 
y J. Reynolds & Co., Boston; M. H. Newman & Co., 
New York; H. Day, New Haven; H. Perkins, Philadel- 
phia; B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H.; C. W. Harvey & 
s254tlp 





PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, 


Next door to the Mission House 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication having discon: 
tinued their Depository, Brick Church Chapel No. 36 Park 
| Row, in the city of New York, the undersigned intends 
keeping constantly on hand at his Bookstore No 21 Centre 
street, next door to the Mission House. New York; » stock 
of all the Books and Tracts of the Presbyterian Bourd of 
Publication, which he will dispose of wholesnle and re- 
tail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath Schools, 
Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtein Libraries of 
these Books, and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wan’s, ata liberal discount from the Cata- 
logue prices. 

Price Catalogues of the publications can be had, free of 
charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New York. 
| Orders for books, or letters requesting information, may be 
| addressed to WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 

818 3t fp 2! Centre street, New York. 








EXTENSIVE PRIVATE LIBRARY 


“CURIOUS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN BOOKS. 


The undersigned will sell at Public Auction, on MON- 
| DAY, 27th inst., and eight following evenings, at their 
Rooms, 304 BROADWAY, the large and valuable Library 
| of the late Irae, Town, Esq., deceased, comprising an 
| extraordinary variety of rare and uncommon works, in- 
cluding a remarkable collection of authors on the fine arts, 
galleries and folio volumes of Engravings from the pictures. 
of the great masters; a great number of valuable works 
on Antiquities, Coins, Medals, Sculpture and other relics 
of past ages in various paris of the world, profusely illas- 
trated; rare, old editions of the Classics; Theology and 
Ecclesiastical History, in various Janguages ; Voyages and 
Travels; several splendidly illaminated Mi-salsand other 
curious manuscripts; a large and very valu ble collection 
of Architecture in all its varied departments ; including 
fountains, baths, and ornamental work: Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astrovomy; very ancient and 
curious Black Letter volumes of the 15th century; about 
100 vols. Italian books, among them a magnificent copy of 
the Rodino edition of Dunte’s works; a large and most 
singular collection of Emblems and Devices, inany of them 
exceedingly rare and curion~ ; lirge and valuable Atlases ; 
a variety of works in the French and German language, 
ete. etc. ROYAL GURLEY & CO. 
218 2 fp 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers ™ 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANE- 
OUS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


113 MAIN 8T., CINCINNATI. 


LAW BOOKS. 


BARTON'S SUIT IN EQUITY, a new and revised edi 
tion, by James P. Holcombe. $2. 
Opinion of the original work by David Hoffman, Esq., au 
thor of © Course of Legal Study.” 
“This is a remarkably perepicuous and satisfictory out- 
Jine of the practice, ia which are eaplained, anslytically and 
scientifically, the various forms of bills, answers, denur- 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. _ 


LEAVITT, TROW & CO. 


| 


| 
} 
j 


Have in press, and will publish soon, 
I 


THE MIRROR OF SATIRE. 
“BORES;” or, the Entertaining History of “ Folks 


| whose room is better than their company,” an elegant little 
| volume, profusely illustrated. Price 25 cents. To be fol- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


rers, pleas, and other proceedings, from the institution to | 


the completion in chuncery. It is preceded by an histori- 


} 


| lowed by the “ Mirror of Satire,” No. 2 —being the history 
of “ Stuck up People.’ 


iI. 
OCEAN SCENES. 
Or the Perils and Beauties of the Deep ; entertaining, in- 


structive, and amusing Narratives of the most Popular 


Voyages, from the time of Columbus to the Present Day. 
I vol. cap Svo illustrated. 


1 
KEIGHTLEY’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


cal essay on the jurisdiction and objets of chancery ; the | K EIGHTLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2vols. 12mo. 


whole of which is a clear and beautiful coup d ed admira- 
bly adapted san introduction to the stady of prictice and 


| 


pleadings in thiscourt. [t appeared in 1796, and continues | 
to maintain its high rank amidst the numerous works of | 


late date.” 


McLEAN’S REPORTS. Reports of Cases Argued and 


Decided in the Circuit Court of the United Stats, for 


the Seventh Circuit. 
3 vols. $15 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. 
troduction to Equity Jurisprudence, with notes and refer 
ences to English and American Cases, adapted to the 
Use of Students. I vol. 8vo. By James P. Hoicombe. 
$3. 


By John McLean, Circuit Judge. 


GILMAN'S DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the States of Indiana and Lilinois, 
and the Circuit Courts of the United Stites, for the 
Seventh Cirenit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor at 
Law. lvol. $5. 


| 


| 


WALKER'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. 


Designed as a First Book for Students. By ‘Timothy 
Walker. Second edition, enlarged and amended. $5. 


THE NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT, or Book of Practi- 
cal Forms. $1 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BURNET’S Notes on the Early Settlement of the North 
Western Territory. $2 59. 
FLORAL EMBLEMS, or, Moral Sketches from Flowers. 
By Margaret Coxe. 50 cents. 


Do. Do. colored plates. 63 cents. 


AMERICAN ECONOMICAL HOUSE-KEEPER. 9th 


edition. By Mrs. Howland. 25 cents. 


PILGRIMAGE OF ADAM AND DAVID, with a Sketch | 
A Bible Allegory. By 


of their heavenly employment. 


Rev. James Gallaher. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


} 


; 
| 
| 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE; | 
or, the Origin and Development of the English Lan- | 


guage, with Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, Exq. $1. 
REID'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
pages, sheep. $1. 
KINGSLEY’'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40 cents. 
BISHOP McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION. 25cts, 
. Paper cover. 15 ets. 


“ “ 


12mo. 564 | 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


GREECE, 1 vol. 12m. 

ROME, 1 vol. 12mo. 

ROMAN EMPIRE, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Iv. 
THE GEM OF THE SEASON, FOR 1848. 
The most magnificent Annual ever « fred to the Public. 

With entirely original matter, and embellished with 2i 


do. 
do. 


do. 


An In- | superb engravings by Sartain, from designs by Westall, 


Reynolds, Van Dyke, &c., &c. 


Vv. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COLLINS. 
With a Life of the Author, by Dr. Johnson, and Critical 
Observations, by Dr. Langhorne. 1 vol. 16mo., illustrated. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY. 


NAPOLEON, HIS ARMY, AND HIS GENERALS, 
with a Sketch of the French Revolution, and 20 engrav- 
ings. An impartial, accurate, and glowing Account of the 
military career of that remarkable man, and his heroic 


Generals. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
s 18 2t 191 Broadway. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
1399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Have lately Published the following, which they offer to the 
Trade on the most reasonable terms. 


AIDS TO REFLECTION. By Coleridge. Edited by Dr. 
M'Vickar. 12m cloth. 
BEDEL’S PAY THY VOWS. 32mo. cl. gt. 
RENUNCIATION do do 
BERRIAN’S DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
l2mo. cloth. 
ENTER THY CLOSET. 12mo. cloth. 
ON COMMUNION. Rmocl. 
FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 12mo. cl. 
—— HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH, 8vo., illas- 
trated, cloth gilt. 


| BICKERSTETH’S DEVOUT COMMUNICANT. 32mo. 


| 


ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. The Elequence Cor i l : 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with Sketches | CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF A TRINITY. By Jones 


of Earl 


E. L. Magoon. 374 cents. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES ; Contuining 
Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, 
Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions By James 


Hall, author of “ Border Tales,” &c. Second edition, 

corrected and enlarged by the author. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1838, 
and was well received. Since then the increase of the 


country has been so great as to render obsolete all ac- 


counts of its trade, resources and productions, and to open 


the way for later intelligence. The work, as now about 


to be published, has not only been corrected to conform 
with the existing state of the facts, but large additions 
have been mde. t» embrace a wider circle of information. 
It will contin descriptions of the Western States, the 
Rivers Ohio, Mississippi; the Prairies, their soil, and a 


Theory as to their formation; Agricaltural Products of the 


West; a full Account of the Public Lands of the United 
States; the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Ob- 
structions, &c.; Western Steamboats ; Trade and Com- 


merce. ‘ 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ First Lessons in Arithmetic : 
beginners ; or, the First Steps of a Course of Arithme- 
tical Instruction. 20 cents. 


DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
TOWN’S SPELLERS. 12) cents. 
* ANALYSIS. 73) cents. 


American Statesmen and Patriots. By Rev. 


Designed for 


| 





cloth gilt. 
ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo. cloth. 
BROWNELL’S COMMENTARY © N ‘THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. Royal 8vo. coth, 


of Maryland. 18mo. cloth. 

CHAPIN’S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTEST- 
ANTISM. 1l6mo. c\oth. 

CHURCHMAN'S REASONS FOR HIS FAITH AND 
Practice. By Richardson. 12mo cloth. 

CHURCH UNIVERSAL By Dr. Stone. &vo. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE PARABLIS. By Lord 
Stanley. 18mo. cloth. 

ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the I7th Century. 
18mo. cloth. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Spencer 18m». 

HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. By Bishop Mant. 
12me 

HOK LITURGICZ. By bishop Mant, adapted to the 
American Church. 12mo. cloth. 

JACKSON (Rev. WM.)—LIFE AND REMAINS. 8vo. 
cloth. 

LADY MARY. By Taylor, new edit. 12mo. cloth. 

MARGARET. do 12mo. cloth. 

MASON’S SELECTIONS from the Fathers, 2d edit. 

MELVILL’S Si RMONS, Complete. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 12mocl. 

PERRANZABULOE, the Lost Church Found. 12mo. 

REASONS WHY I AM NuT A PAPIST. By Rich- 
ardson !2imo. 

SHORT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
8vo. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY. 12mo. 
THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo. 
—— FAMILY PRAYERS. I6mio cloth. 

34 





~ 436 Cuestnur STREET, Puita, ELPula, 
Sept. 4th, 1847, 


CAREY & HART. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


INTEND PUBLISHING THE FOLLOWING 
x ry — 
NEW WORKS. 

THE CHARM FOR 1848. An elegant folio Annual 
ot Pinden’s Tablesux), with superb colored gi ups of 
veautiiul Fewale Portraits, being one of the hatdsones 
Anouals published in America. v3 

*,* 
small. 

THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY FOR 1848, with ejeyon 
Female Portraits, elegantly colored, ectuvo size, ric iy\y 
bound, and edited by Amelia W. Lawrence. i 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL Por jaja 
with 14 steel plates, on an entirely new plan, roya! xy, 
size, scarlet, richly gilt. . 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848, with engiavir gy 
by an American artist, from Original Pictures by Anes, 
can Painters. 4to size, and will be superior wo any of 
the former years of the Dindem. ’ 

NAPOLEON AND THE GENERALS OF FRANCE 
with 18 Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 

SANDERSON’S AMERICAN IN PARIS. 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo. 

WHO TO MARRY, AND HOW TO MARRY, by one 
who has refused twenty goed offers, with iilusirations. 

MAJOR JONES'S TRAVELS through the United Stites, 
with illustrations, by Darley. 

RODY THE ROVER; or, the Ribbon Man, by William 
Car.ton, 

CARLTON'’S TRAITS AND 
Iri-h Peasantry. New editiva. 

TORLOCH O'BRIEN. 1 vol. with Ilustrations. 

VALENTINE VOX. By the author of “St. Giles and 
St. James." 

JAMES Il. By Ainsworth, being the second part of 
“ Nell Gwynne.” 

LEVER'S NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 12mo 
vols. 

TAM'S FORTNIGHT’S RAMBLE, and other Poems, Ly 
T. McKellar, &c., &c. , 

WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS OF THE 
American Revolution. 2 vols. !2mo., with portraits. 
300 pages each volume. 

PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volution. By J. T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, 
and Additions, by J. ‘I’. S. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, by Professor 
Hedge. 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By Wm. Burton 
Comedian With original designs, by Darley. 

THE BONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 
Secret, Confidential, and Official. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK, for Young Surveyors. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
Mitchell. 


LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY 
and Morgan 

SOUTHEY'S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY 
Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vol 
9 of the “ Modern British Essayists.” 

THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. By Catherine Sinclair. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COM- 
panion and the Scientific Gentleman's Practical Assis 
tant. By W. Templeton. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINE- 
ry and Engineering, by Professor Julius Weisbich 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 
Microscope, by John Quickett, Esq., Assistant Conser- 
vator at the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. 

THE PLEASANT ART OF MONEY CATCHING. 

DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 

MILMAN’'S LIFE OF HORACE. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” By T. B. Thorpe. 
Being a Sequel to his former work. 

WILLIS'S POEMS, with sixteen superb engravings from 
Designs by Leutze. (Nearly ready.) 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 6. With 
two engravings by Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents. 

A NEW PAIRY TALE. Illustrative of the Magic of 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 


THE GENERALS AND COMMODORES WHO DI> 
tinguished themselves during the Wars of the Revol 
tion and 18/2. Iiiustrated by engravings of the medals 
presented to them by Congress for their gallant services. 


THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE AME- 
rican R: volution. With engravings. 1 vol. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. By Edward Cressy, F.9 A.C.E. 


“ize 


Early orders are requested, as the edition js y; ry 


A new edi- 


STORIES OF THE 


By Col. 
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LEAFLETS OF MEMORY FOR 1848. 





E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
NO. 23 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish early in September, the Fourth Volume of 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 


AN ILLUMINATED ANNUAL FOR 1848. 
EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
PRINTED ON SNOW-WHITE PAPER, AND BOUND IN THE MOST ELEGANT STYLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWELVE SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, 


|. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE 
Il. THE PORTRAIT. 
II. ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE. 
(Natural Bridge of Virginia.) 
1V. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
V. ILLUMINATED STANZAS. 
VI. CHURCH OF GUADALUPE. 





DAVIS'S REVELATIONS N 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 

THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state, 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 

Thes: Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 





pages, handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at | 


$2 50. 
The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 
Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 
LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
jy3tef Williamsbarg, L. L 





Foreign Booksrller, 4 Barclay street. 
LisT OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
HOMERI fias, von Crusias, Hannover, 1845. Bound. $2 25. 
Odyssea. ys 1842. * 92 25. 


THIERSCH. Griechische Gramimatik vorziiglich des 
Homerischen Dialektes. Leipzig. Bound. $2 75. 


KUHNER. Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der Griechischen 
Sprache. 2 vuls., bound. §4 25. 


— Elementar Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache. 
Bound. $1 124. 


— Griechische Schulgrammatik. Bound. $1 50. 


MULLER. Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. 2 
vols., bound. $4 75. 


BAHR. Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur. 2 vols. in 
pauper cover. $4 38. 


DUNZER. Rémischen Satiriker. Bound. $2. 


KUHNER. Schuigrammatik d 
eer gramma er ma Sprache. 


7S Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache. 


ENGELMAN.—Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum et 
Graecorum et Latinorum, Bound. $2 50. 


THOLUCH.—Stndien ehristlicher Andacht. Bound. 
SCHLEIERMACHER . 
bound. $4 25. der christliche Glaube. 2 vols. 


NEANDER Geschichte der Planzung und Leitung der 
oy entchen Kirche. Hamburg, ade. 2 vols. oan. 


LENTZ Geschichte der e i ; os 
1846. Bound, $2. vangelischen Kirche. Leipzig, 


DORNER Die Le i 
1845. Bon A ay von der Person Christi. Stuttgart, 


MARHEINECKE. System der theologischen Moral. 


Herausgegeben vy. ‘ 
lin, 1847 Seceds aan, Matthies u. W. Vatke. Ber 


HAGENBACH Lebrbu. D 
be 1847. $L 75 trbpn hee 
FEY Die persischen Keil 
und Glossar es ie or mit Uebersetzung 


CORPUS JURIs CIVILIS. Editio stereotypa 
eura D. J. 
L. G. Beck. Lipsiae. 2 vols. 4to. bound. $5 75. 


hiahe. 


Ist vol. 





| faction. They respectfully invite the ‘Trade, and all per- | 


Viz, ‘= 


Vil. MARY. 
Vill. THE FAIR PRIZE. 
| IX. RESIGNATION. 
X. LADY ISABEL. 
XI. THE LOVERS. 
XU. THERESA. 
sll 3t 





Als al Ty 9 
STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CQ., 

N ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qu ilities, 
and at the lowest prices. (ute arrangements in the 
Mauufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fil of giving satis- 


sons requiring Blink Books or Stationery, to give their 


| Stock an examination, which wil! be tound very full, as 


well as moderate in prices, consisting in purt of— 


_LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &e. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND | 


ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or  LETVER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and execuied with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 





THIRTEENTH 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12ru, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 


binders’ Stock, Paper, §c., 


to be sold according to the Rules and Regulations previ- 
ously observed. 
Invoices should be received previous to the Ist of Sep- 


tember, as the Catalogue will then be put to Press. Con- 
tributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding | 


their goods early. 
N. B. Consigaments of Books and Stationery received 


for Auction or Private Sales, and liberal advances made | 


on the receipt of Goods. 
HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 








3s and Commi, Merchants, 
No. 209 Main sireet. 
Cincinnati, July 71, 1847. jy24 10t 





“) ‘ 7 
LEWIS J. COHEN, 

Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Sceeoy: Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards. Enamelled, Gold bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards. oy Syne: Leads, 

c., &e. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that is prepared tw supply his ens- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 

J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, al! Games publisheu 
in the country. 13 


Ww 


uw 


lowest prices. 





| BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


. THE MIRROR OF LIFE; a wholly original work, 
the Literary contents by eminent Americin authors, 
with eleven illustrations engraved from Designs made 
tor the book by American Artists, edited by Mrs L. C, 
Tuthill, beautifully printed, and richly bound in various 
Styles, ’ 


| 2. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 


and Prophets, with eight bexutiful illustrations, from 
Scripturil Scenes. engraved on Steel by Sartain, edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, printed on fine paper, 
and elegantly bound. 
- SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, the third 
edition, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, with eight illus- 
trations, in various bindings. 


4. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 


second edition. edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, 
with eight illustrations, in various bindings. 

THE ILLUMINATED GE «'8 OF SACRED POETRY, 
an inperial @vo. volume, with six beautiful Hlustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty-eight elegantly 
Illuminated pages, from designs by Schmitz; each page 
printed with a chuste and ornamental border, richly 
bound in white culf Turkey morocco, or embossed 
cloth. 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
With Colored Illustrations. 
1. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. Eight 


illustrations, 
2. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF MARION. Eight illus- 
trations. 
3. THE PICTORIAL 


Eight illustrations. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


/4. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF FRANKLIN. Eight 


illustrations 

5. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF TAYLOR. Eight illus- 
trations. 

6. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF JACKSON. 
illustrations. 

7. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. Eight il- 
lusiritions. 


With a large assortment of plain and cvlored Juvenile 
Books. 


Fight 


ALSO, 

WATSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations, bevutifally bouod in faney cloth, gilt edges, 
and ‘Turkey morveco 
CB” Orders solicited from the Trade. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut treet, 
Philwdelphia, 
Orders from Booksellers for Medical, School, Juvenile 
or Miscell ineous Books filled promptly, aud at the very 
sl8if 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, CHAS. S. FRANCIS & C0. 


Have in Press, and will soon Publish, 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Fdited by L. Maria 
Child. With thirty fine woodcuts. 


1 
2. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours 
Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, iat | 


| 3. MIDSUMMER EVE; a Pairy Tale of Love. By Mrs, 


of a Student in Paris. 


8. C. Hall. 


| 4. AURELIAN;; or, the story of Probus: being a Sequel 


to Zenvbia, or Letters from Palmyra. By William 
Ware. 


. BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of Curiositics, Art, 
and Mind. Second Series. 1 thick vol. profusely 
Iiiustrated. : 


6. THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tucker- 
moun, Esq. Third edition sl8tt 


STER!OTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 

the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuaiity and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

8.8. & W. Wood. 

Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 

Paine & Burgess C. 8. Francis & Co. 

American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


ow 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 





CHARLES H. PEIRCE, 
No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
Has ia Press and wil! Publish soon : 


I. 
THE SNOW STORM, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By MRS, GORE, 

Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Morocco gilt, $1 25; 
cloth gilt, 87 cents; cloth plain 62 cents. 

“ We can recommend ‘The Snow Storm,’ as a very ap- 
proriate and seasonable friendsbip’s offering at this festive 
season of the year. It is written with the fair authoress’s 
ustial artistion! skill, and is ilnstrated by our old friend 


George Cruik-hank, in his most graphic manner.” 
Plymouth Herald. 


1. 
Mrs. Gore's sew CrristTMas Boor. 
THE INUNDATION: 
or, PEACE AND PaRpon. 
A Christmas Story for 1848. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 
Gore’s “Snow Storm.” 
111. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
A Winter's Tae. 
By MRS. GORE. 


Iilustrated by George Cruikshank. 


Uniform with Mrs 
Gore's “ Saow Storm.” Cloth elegant. 


Iv. 
CATHARINE ADORNA. 


A new edition, by Upham. ! vol. 16mo. 624 cents. ” 


v. 
THE PATH OF LIFE, 
A Guipt ror Youna Discipies. 
By REV. DANIEL WISE. 

Beautifully Iliustrated with Steel Engravings, from de- 
signs by the author. This work is prepared in the author's 
happiest style, and will be one of the most valuable and 
popular works of the season. 1 vol. limo. In various 
styles of binding. 

vi. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
By WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, Esq. 

Embellished with a portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Andrews, 

vil. 


A NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 
By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D, 


Just Published, 


MEMORIALS OF METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its Commencement down to the Year 1800. Ein- 
a Sketches of all the prominent Itinerants en- 
gaged in the Establishment of Methodism in this part of 

the Country; and also Historical Sketches of the 
Churches they Formed. Edited by Rey. Abel Stevens, 
A.M. Illustrated by finely executed Steel Plates by 
Andrews. 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
be} — Edited by Rev. D. 8. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A RELIC OF THE REVULUTION. Being the Journal 
of Charles Herbert, who was taken Prisoner during the 
Revolution, and confined in the Mill Prison, Plymouth, 
England. 18mo. 624 cents. 


MRS. HOFLAND’S JUVENILES. [Illustrated with 
Steel Plates, designed by Pense and engraved by An- 
drews. Bound in uniform binding by Bradley. 


DECISION, l6mo. . 
MODERATION, “ 
ENERGY. 
INTEGRITY. 
HUMILITY. 
REFLECTION 
FORTITUDE. 
PATIENCE. * 


New Editions recently Published. 

THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition. $1. 
THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thomas C. Upham, D.D. 

1 vol. I2mo. $1. 
THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE to EXCELLENCE. 
By William A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “ Young 


Man’s Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Twelfth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents. 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
. — Relation. By William A. Alcott, author of 
the “ Young Man’s Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel 

frontispiece and vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
THE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
ried meng | By p Aare A. Alcott. Fourteenth 
stereotype tion. teel frontispiece and vignette. 
16me. cloth. 75 cents. 7 





J 
[Sept. 25, 
THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER ; or, Thoughts on Food | I ro 
and Cookery. By Wiiliam A. Alcott. Bixth stereo- | NEW BOOKS, 


type edition, embellished with a Vignette, 16m. cloth. | HILL'S LECTURES ON DIVINITY 
79 cents. | edition. Price $2. ‘ 
THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children — ' rhe IED: = : 
in regard to Health. By William A. Alcott, Eleventh | en Seles eae ee age and Meditations 
= pe —* embellished with a vignette. 16mo. | world. By James Meikle. 12mo. 


LIFE OF THE REV. WM. TENNANT, ' 
THE HOUSE 1 LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By | “of the Presbyterian Church at aa sae Distr 

William A. Alcott. For Families and Schools. Nu- is contained among other interesting particulars. ; oe 
gs Pow Thirteenth stereotype editivn. l&mo. count of his being three days in « trance fines 
cloth. cents. 


1 vol. 8yo , hew 


at paris of rhe 


» And apparen; 


idney, 
re ises 


Edited py 


By Old 


Irmo. 
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| ly lifeless. 18mo, 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; [HE FORCE OF TRUTH, an Aut i oo 
being the Personal Experience of the Author. By Capt.) Thomas Scott, D.D. ans gs wthoatic Narrative By 
George Little. 1 vol. Imo.  Llustrated by Billings. | 4 
$1 Ov. | & Sar OF THE LOSS OF THE prig 

ustralia by fire, on her voy? f Leith ws 

THE AMERICAN CRUISER, A Tale of the Last| with an account of the tnffrings, relisunn os 
War. By Captain George Litile, author of * Life on and final rescue of the crew and passengers. 
the Ocean.” 1 vol. tino = Hiustrated by Billings. Rev. James R. McGavin. . 

91 09. si8 4p3t_ | PEACE IN BELIEVING. By the Rev. Walter eG). 

, TrmMea NT mma vray. 
B U R N K ii S N 0 { E s. PLEASANT TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
—_ Humphrey. 

NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE THE HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS of the 
North-Western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. One!) North American [ndians. Illustrated. 
handsome &vo. volume, with a finely engraved portrait. _,,,- _ . , 
of the author. Pp. 500. Price $2.50. D'AUBIGNE'S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 

The rapid saies of so large a number of copies of the Just published by 

above work, is the best evidence of its acceptableness to ROBERT CARTER, 58 Canal «t 

the public genera'ly. ‘The publishers tke pleasure, how- | ____ _ the tt ate 

ever, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many testi- * 3 ae 
monials which they have received respecting the werits of PROFESSOR FELTON’S GR EEK 
the work. } 

CLASSICS. 

For the Use of Colleges. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


“ We regard this work as one of the most im- 
portant contributions yet made to the Historical department | 
of Western Literature. 

“Persons wishing to inform themselves of the great 
events that have marked the progress of the North West- 
ern Territory, will nowhere tind a work so well adapted 
to thatend. it ought to find a place in every family. and 
will doubtless have a circulation commensurate with its 
uncommon interest and merits.’ 


From the Ohio State Journal. 
* * * * “We predict that here is not only an) 
* American Book ’ that will be read—but a ‘ Western’ one, In P 
which will command interest and challenge admiration, as | Ss o7eee, 


well abroad as at home. Few readers will be willing to | THE CLOUDS OF ARI STOPHANES. 


forego its perusal. 3 1 
“*The North-Western Territory’ was the comprehen- With English Notes. By the same. New edition. 
carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 


sive appellation of the country which now — the | 

States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan an isconsin. | ° ; 

That ‘Territory was truly fortunate to embrace among its | WEE be ‘Pebitehed seen. 
ALSO, 


very earliest * setilers’ one of the comprehensive mind, | 
energy of character, and —s ogee Jacob | 

Burnet, to write its early annals for the benefit of pos- | 1 1 Tha 
a = THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 

From theCincinnati Atine. | With English Notes. By the same. 
* * * “No other living man possesses the same ad-— : 

vantages for the authorship of such a work. It is all I> Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
within his own memory— all that he saw, and part of Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 
which he was.’ He possesses the rare advantages of | 
treating of a long series of events, from his own know- 
ledge, und that knowledge is of the most reliable kind.” 


* * ®@ 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


‘THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 
FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 


, With English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge 


s 18, tf 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

* * * “Indeed, there is no portion of Judge Bur- | 
net's volume that is not full of interest to one who cares to 
know the History of the West, and,in the main, it must | 
be entirely reliable.” WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. | Have just published—the following valuable series o/ 

“Such a work is original in its nature—authoritative as French Instruction Books by Count De Laportr, |n- 
testimony—and belongs to the class of memoirs for His- | structor in the French Language in Harvard University 
tory, which are often more valuable than forma! histories (handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco. 
themselves. It will be read with equal interest, at the | namely :— 
fireside of the present generation, and by that distant pos-| 4 FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of the 


terity which will so largely have profited by the labors of | Language, N nd I d Pian. 1 vol 
the cethen, and his worthy contemporaries among the ao a mee oe — 


eee, me Slay Sree ee | SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the {llustraton 
From the Cincinnati Herald. | of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. | 
“ Every part of this work is interesting, and formsa valu- Vl. 12mo., pp. 245. 
able contribution to the substantial literature of the coun- | A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sept 
try. The accounts of the different military expeditjons! rately. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 94. 
under Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, the important enter- | 4 geLF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
prise of Gen. George Rogers Clarke, the subordinate labors | the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Pla 
of Wilkinson, Hardin, and Scott, throw light upon the Entirely New, which will enable the American *ni 
general political history of the times, which can be found | Epglish student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro 
so accurately nowhere ele.” nunciation with or without the assistance of a Teacher 
From Cist's Advertiser | 1vol. 12mo., pp. 138. 
“No one can read the volume without imbibing tho-, These works are used in Harvard University, and ™ 
rough confidence in the fidelity of its statements, as the | many Coll Academies, and High-Schools, nd _ 
ample competency of the writer to judge intelligently aud | been very highly recommended by all who have adopt 
impartially of that to which he testifies. In his freedom | them. 
from prejudice, so uncommon in cotemporaneous histories, 
I suppose the book has never been surpassed; as an ex- 
ample, the character of Gov. St. Clair—a man more gene- 
rally unpopular than any other openy of note—is given 
in such terms that no one who did not learn the fact from 
these or did not know it otherwise, would suspect 
the antagonistic postion; marked at times with warin feel- 
ing, which subsisted at the time between the parties.” 
The above work is published 
ERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
113 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the country. 





In Press, 
and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & (0 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By AF. 
Chomel, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physic"? . 
Ordinary to the Princess Royal, Officer of the Legin ve 
Honor, Honorary Physician of the Hospitals, eae 
the Royal Acsdemy of Medicine. and of many 0” 
Academies and Learned Societies, National »nd —_ 
Transtated from the 3d French edition, by F E- ie 
M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au 
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Reviews. 

Ireland's Welcome to the Stranger; or, an 
Excursion through Ireland in 1844-45, for 
the purpose of personally investigating the 
Contition of the Poor. Asenath Nichol- 
son. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


Tuts very clumsy and elaborate title to the 
volume before us, gives the full statement of 
the case. Here isa woman of strong sense ; 
of no little worldly wisdom as regards percep- 
tions of character and readiness of tact; of en- 
larged religion and self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, who has been quietly doing that which 
our legislators, our political economists, our 
patriots, in short, what all who have the well- 
being of country, or the interests of humanity, 
at heart, ought to have been up and doing 
before her; that is, inspecting the real condi- 
tion of a people who are casting themselves in 
legions upon our shores. A nation, which 
must hereafter form a most powerful admix- 
ture in the blood of our country; whose nu- 
meric power is already frightfully felt in 
modifying our elections, is at least deserving 
of a passing study. We hear the Irish brand- 
ed daily as idle and filthy; we see all the 

reat avenues to the hard exercise of bone and 
nuscle filled to overflowing by these “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” in our great 
and growing republic; we see them swelling 
the ranks of our excited and frightful mobs ; 
and, finally, they order our bed-rooms, cook our 
food, and drive our carriages—are with us 
when we lie down and when we rise up, at the 
ballot-box, the church, and the fireside, yet no 
one has investigated traly and closely the as- 
sociations in which they lived prior to coming 
hither, except this woman—who, with the pa- 
tience of a woman and the courage of a man, 
has travelled the entire length and breadth of 
the Island, that she might, as she says, visit 
those who in caves and dens of the earth, 
“ were forgotten of their neighbors.” 


Truth to say, this unique volume is not a 


work ofliterary pretension ; the author seems to 
have been one of those beings of fervent piety, 


about whom it has been the will of the good | 


God to loosen earthly ties; and she has taken 
up the Pilgrim’s staff in the true missionary 


spirit to do good as best she can. The reader | 


who hopes to find descriptions of “ round 
towers,” of castles and cathedrals, stirring 
legends, or dainty fairy tales, will find himself 
disappointed —but, once let him reconcile him- 
self to the idea of a woman, whom the Irish 
everywhere pronounced as “ light on the fut,” 
a “comely body,” “ beautiful discoorsing,” 
and “a lady, plain to be seen,” but “ gone 
astray in her mind,” “ crazed, the crater,” 
cracked, indade, in the brain,” “ lost the sinse 
she has, or she wouldn’t come and eat praters 
with poor bodies,” let him once cast himself in 
medias res into this state of things, and he 
will find & most readable book, filled with 
amusing incident, in a lively off-hand style, 
without cant or prejudice; and yet giving a 
wr notion of the true Irish character, the 
- ddy as he is, than in any score of travels yet 

ritten ; and, if he does not laugh at the sup- 
ee humor of the writer, the su pressed 
astidiousness, and suppressed eunguheed, all 


breaking out so whimsically and naturally, he 





pop than this, he is but half human if he do | 
for etimes find his eyes run over at the | 


ent * 


greater relish 


has Jj . ; ’ i she, the sons joining in the assertion, till by ac- 
as little genuine heartiness about him ; and, | tat e: ; M ; 


ve kindly,” of these simple, affectionate, and 
buoyant people, when found amid their own 
bogs, and alive with the miseries, yet b!essed 
with the associations of home and country. 
The author had her full share of trials in 
every shape, and when rudely interrogated as 
to her motive in visiting Ireland, being sus- 
pected of “ Jesuitism,” of “democratic inter- 
meddling and radicalism,” she makes the fol- 
lowing spirited reply, which shows that the 
lady of nearly half a century, as she describes 
herself, has yet the material for much exertion 
and usefulness left. 1 replied, she says: 


**T came to Ireland becanse I had a right to 
come; that they were daily sending loads of 
haggard and abused emigrant; to us; and | 
came to see how and what they could be at 
home.” 


To do this, she travelled almost entirely on 
foot, walking distances of ten and twenty 
miles, sleeping in smoky cabins ; eating pota- 
toes, rejecting meats, tea, and coffee ; talking, 
sympathizing, and reading to the people; and 
everywhere meeting in return, the most 
affecting gratitude, expressions of tenderness, 
offers of aid, and protection of the most beauti- 
ful and primitive kind. Indeed, one would be 
apt to suppose when we find a woman whom | 
the Irish declared “ comely,” “ young in the | 
face,” “light in the fut,” travelling alone, | 
often late into the night, on foot, unharmed and 
unmolested, one would be apt to think this 
people had degenerated little since the days of 
Brian Boru, when he sent a young and 
beautiful virgin to travel over the island, with 
a crown and golden sceptre, and she passed on 
safely, as did the poetic Una, with her snow- 
white lamb. 

Critics might find passages at which to carp | 
—the over-fastidious might revolt at scenes 
which this brave woman encountered unflinch- 
ingly ; but, for ourselves, we look at the heart 
of the book, at the spirit of the author, and the 
positive tangible knowledge to be derived 
therefrom of the Irishman as he is, and the 
book just as it is, the best it could be in kind, | 
for it is what the writer meant it should be—an 
exponent of the Irish, not a work of art; 
we read with interest, and hope others wi!l be 
disposed to do the same, for the sake of getting 
at the knowledge it contains. The following is , 
a graphic description of her first appearance in 


Kilkenny. 








** We reached our destination, and alighting | 
from the kish, I was told, for the honor of the 
spot, that here, some two hundred years ago, 
lived a noble lord who had twenty noble sons. 
With these he daily rode out, with each an at- 
tendant, on twenty noble horses, al] shod with 
silver shoes. J was desired to stay outside till | 
the way should be prepared for my reception. | 
In a moment | was ushered in as a * fine gal he 
had found in Kilkenny.’ The family were sitting 
at their supper of potatoes and buttermiik, 
around a naked deal table, upon which the 
potatoes were poured. The widow. two grown 
up sons, and a grandson, constituted the group ; 
and when I was seated, all for a moment were 
silent. ‘This is Mory’s mistress,’ said my com- 
panion. Simultaneously every potatoe was drop- 
ped, all rose, and with a kind of unaffected dignity 
reached me the hand, saying, ‘ Welcome to our 
cabin!" They then sat down, and all wassilent 
again. ‘* We've been long waitin’ for he. said 
the mother, ‘and was in dread that he might be 
lost; but ye must be wairy and in want of 
the tay.’ I assured her that a potatoe would be a 
*Ye can’t atethe potatoe,’ said 


tual experiment, I soon convinced them tu the 
contrary. The reader should be informed that! 
the daushter of this widow had, in three years | 
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not only kept her mother in tea and bread, but 
had given them all the * blessed tobacco’ besides, 
* She had been home,’ the old woman told me, 
‘on 2 visit, and made such an overturnin’ in the 
cabin that they had like to be destroyed; not a 
hap’orth of a pig, duck, or hen, could take it’s 
bite in the place; not a straw could be left upon 
the flure in the mornin’; and now,’ she added, 
‘we will all be kilt if ye have not a clane bed 
and a nice bit to ate.” To do her justice, her 
place was cleanly, although two comely pigs 
that were fattening for the fair, and a goodly 
number of turkeys and ducks took their repast in 
the cabin on the remains of the supper. 

*“*My bedstead was behind the cupboard, in 
the kitchen. meeting the wall on one side and 
the cupboard on the other, with a little aperture 
at the head for an entrance. ‘This was the 
widow’s bed-room, and here, upon a soft feather- 
bed, I was put; but the sheet, the sheet,—a 
married daughter had taken her clothes to wash, 
and she must put me in one she had used herself. 
She was greatly troubled. Giving her all the 
comfort in my power on the subject, she bade 
me good night; and though [| would not wish 
the reader ever to be packed in feathers in such 
a narrow box ina hot August night, yet I am 
not unwilling that he should know that my first 
night in acabin, with all its concomitants, was a 
sleepless one, and one which can never be for- 
gotten. The dawning of light found the good 
woman stealthily peeping around the cupboard, 
and with a shake of the head, ] heard her whis- 
per, *“* Ah! she didn’t lie down in her bed, the 
cratur.”” She crept to the hearth, made her 
peat-fire, swept every vestige of dirt from the 
earthen floor, and sat down to smoke. Her sons 
soon joined her, each in his turn taking a ‘ blast 
at the pipe,’ and then walked slowly out, ‘ for,’ 
said the mother, ‘she’s wairy, and a fut of ve 
mustn’t be movin’. That day was a memorable 
one. In this parish lived a young married girl 
who had been a servant in my house in New 
York ; she had returned and was living a mile 
distant : she had been aroused at midnight by the 
man who conducted me to the parish, and early 
the next morning she was at the door. Anne 
Was young, handsome, and tidy, and had been a 
great favorite in my house. J was a little con- 
cealed when she entered, and did not recognise 
her till she fell on my neck and wept. ‘Ah! 
and it’s ye that may baw], when yer two eyes 
meet the one that took you a slip, and made ye 
the thriftiest woman for the man that owns ye 
in all the parish’ Anne spoke not, nor could 
she foursome time. ‘And do I see you? and 
what can we do for you in this humble place ? 
John is waiting to see you, but would not come 
with me, till I had seen you first.” ‘ Ah! and 
John’s the lid that’s caucht the clane bird.’ 
* What shall we do for you ? was again the ques- 
tion. * You cannot stiy in our cabins; they are 
not fitting ; you must come with me ; I know best 
what you want, and will get what you say.’ 
The whole parish was now in a stir, work was 
suspended, and a general levee held They 
talked of building bonfires; they talked of unit- 
ing and buying a sheep to kill, though not one 


‘had eaten a dinner of flesh since Christmas. 


The grey-headed and the little child were there 
to welcome me, to thank me for ‘thinking of 
the like of such poor bodies,’ and from some 
miles around visitors called before the setting of 
the sun to look at the American stranger, and 


‘bid her God speed. * What will she ate, the 
‘eratur ? it’s not the potatoe that raired her.” Two 


children begged the honor of going seven miles 
in quest of truit, and went. Night and rain 
overtook them, vet they persevered, slept away 
through the night, and cheerfully returned the 


‘next day with two pears and a spoonful of black- 


berries, which wes all they could procure. All 
went away sorrow/fu! that so‘ nice a body should 
be so trated,’ and all asked me to visit their 


cabins, ‘though they were not fittin’ fur such a 


lady ’ 
“ The next morning Anne again called to in- 
vite me to her house, and to say she had been 


save you,” the “ good God bless | service at my hous, sent home £410, which had! sent by a few in the parish, to invite me to at- 
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tend a field dance which was to be on the next 
day, and the Sabbath. In surprise I was about 
to answer, when Anne said, ‘] knew you would 
not, and told them so, but they begged | would 
say that they had no other day, as all were at 
work, and sure God wouldn’t be hard upon ’em, 
when they had no other time,and could do no- 
thing else for the stranger.’ I thanked them 
heartily for their kind feelings, and declined. 
Judge my confusion, when about sunset on Sab- 
bath evening, just after returning from John- 
stown, where I had attended church, the cabin 
door opened, and a crowd of all ages walked in, 
decently attired for the day, and without the 
usual welcome or any apology, the hero who 
first introduced me seated himself at my side, took 
out his flute, and wet his fingers, saying, ‘ This 
is for you, Mrs N., and what will you have ? 
A company were arranged for the dance, and 
so confounded was I that my only answer was, 
‘I cannot tell’ He struck up an Irish air, and 
the dance began. I had nothing to say, taken by 


surprise as | was: my only strength was to sit | 


still. 

* This dance finished, the eldest son of my hos- 
tess advanced, made a low bow, and invited me 
to lead the next dance. 1! looked on his glossy 
black slippers, his blue stockings snugly fitted 
up to the knee, his corduroys above them, his 
blue coat and brass buttons, and had no reason 
to hope that, at my age of nearly half a century, 
I could ever expect another like offer. How- 
ever, | was not urged to accept it. Improper as 
it might appear, it was done as acivility, which, 
as a guest in his mother’s house and a stranger, 
he thought, and all thought (as I was afterwards 
told) he owed me. The cabin was tou smal! to 
contain the three score and ten who had assem- 
bled, and with one simultaneous movement, 
without speaking, all rushed out, bearing me 
along, and placed me upon a cart before the door, 
the player at my right hand. And then a dance 
began, which, to say nothing of the day, was to 
me of no ordinary kind. Not a laugh—not a 
loud word was heard; ne affected airs, which 
the young are prone to assume; but as soberly as 
though they were in a funeral procession, they 
danced for an hour, wholly for my amusement, 
and for my welcome. Then each approached, 
gave me the hand, bade me God speed, leaped 
over the style, and in stillness walked away. It 
was a true and hearty Irish welcome, in which 
the aged, as well as the young, participated. A 
matron of sixty, of the Protestant faith, was hold- 
ing by the hand a grandchild of seven years, and 
standing by the cart where I stood; and she 
asked when they had retired, If I did not enjoy 
it? * What are these wonderful people ? was 
my reply. I had never seen the like.” 


The beautiful customs of the peasantry find 
an appreciating observer in our author, who 
often throws offcomments of much suggestive- 
ness, if not of grace. 


**The custom of the peasantry, in this part at 
least of the country, has been to assemble in 
hundreds, and reap down a harvest, or dig a 
farmer’s potatoes, taking their musicians with 
them, who play through the day to amuse the 
laborers, and escort them home at night. This 
they never do but for those whom they respect, 
and the generous farmer who has fed and paid 
his laborers well, is sure to meet with a return 
of this kind. Women will go out and bind 
sheaves, rake, and toss hay, pick up potatoes, 
&e.; and the sight to a stranger is not only 
novel, but pleasing. The ambition manifested 
to a much, and to do it well, is often 
beyond that ofa paid laborer, and the hilarity 
over their dinner and supper of potatoes and but- 
ter, and ‘ sup of milk,’ is to a generous mind a 
pleasant sight; for, drunk or sober, rich or poor, 
it is the Irishman’s character to remember a 
kindness, and to do what he can to repay it. 
We passed this interesting company, listening 
to their music til] it died away in the distance; 
and though I knew they were going home to lie 
down in floorless cabins, with no prospect of 
better days, yet for the moment I saw more to 
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envy than to pity ; for these people are so happy 
with little, and make so vie from nothing, that 
you often find them enjoying when others would 
be repining ” 

Travelling in Tipperary, she found herself 
without lodging, hungry and fatigued, every 
cabin was full, and she seated herself under 
the side of a wall, utterly unable to proceed. 

** At length the old man, seconded by his wife, 
said, ‘ Come in, come in, and sit in the kitchen; 
ye can’t stay here; we are sorry we can’t do bet- 
ter; we had hoped that some of our lodgers 
would have gone before ye come, for we wanted 
ye here.’ I followed them into their floorless 
kitchen. Sitting by a comfortable turf fire, I be- 
came drowsy : the two kind Irishmen were sitting 
in the room, and supposing me to be asleep, one 
said, ‘Poor thing! she must feel quair in a 
strange country alone. I wonder how her people 
would trate a stranger in her situation—would 
they trate hertenderly” ‘ Aw! to be sure they 
would,’ answered his friend: ‘the Americans | 
have always showed great love for the Irish.’ | 
* To be sure they have,’ answered the woman of | 
the house. Thinking it time to awake, I inquir- | 
ed the time ; it was late, and I had not been told 
that a lodging could be provided ; and rising from 
my chair, [ said, * I must seek some place to stop 
for the night.’ * And that ye won't,’ responded 
the woman, ‘ we willdo what wecan,’ And her 
husband, with much decision, said, ‘ ye can’t 
and shan’t go.” The question was thus settled, 
and a daughter was sent out to get a bed from a 
neighbor’s, which she brought in upon her back, 
and adjusted upon chairs; and after a repast of 
some potatoes and salt, without knife or fork, I 
lay down in the kitchen in a clean bed, and not 
a being in all Ireland slept more sweetly than J, 
with my body-guard wrapped in her cloak on the 
floor at my side.” 


Hospitality of this kind was everywhere 
abundant, the r giving of their poverty, 
often with a dellcac of sacrifice welll e 
better fate. We believe it to bea fact, that as 
a people, the Irish are the last to fall into 








dotage through age. She says :— 

** Among the crowds that returned from early | 
mass, was an old woman of one hundred, quite 
sprightly, and who never fails of being every 
morning early sitting on the gallery steps; and 
as passengers go in, they drop a little into her 
hand. I found many old people in this town, as 
well as in all towns J had visited in Ireland ; and 
not in any case had I found one who had Jost his 
faculties.” 


After reading the following, one will hesi- 
tate in making the charge of wanton idleness 
or laziness, as an Irish characteristic. 


‘**] met many interesting characters through 
the morning; and whether laborer or beggar, 
most of them were smoking, and none of them 
in a fretful mood. I talked a little with all, and 
scarcely spoke to one who did not drop some- 
thing in my ear worth recalling. It is noticea- 
ble in all the peasantry of Ireland, that whether 
the idea be new or old which they advance, it 
will be given in such a novel dress, and in so 
unexpected a manner, that something new, and 
often something beautiful, will be suggested to 
the mind. 

“On my return to my lodgings, I saw a com- 
pany of men asserabled in a square, and suppos- 
ed something new had gathered them ; but draw- 
ing nearer, found it was a collection of poor 
countrymen from distant parts, who had come 
hoping on the morrow to find a little work. 
Each had his spade, and all were standing in a 
waiting posture, in silence, hungry and weary ; 
for many, I was told, had walked fifteen or twenty 
miles without eating, nor did they expect to eat 
that day. Sixpence a day was all they could 

t, and they could not afford food on the Sab- 

ath, when they could not work. Their dress 
and their desponding looks told too well the tale 
of their sufferings. When I had passed them, 
looking about, one wags near me, walking slowly, 


cough could do it. 





picking a few shreds carelessly in his fingers, };;, 
countenance such a finished picture of despair 
as said, ‘It is done ; I can do no more.” | thro, 
times halted, and paused to speak to him, byt 
could not give utterance; as soon as I met hig 
countenance, hunger, wife, children, and despair 
were so visible, that k turned away, and cou\q 
only say, ‘Good God ! have mercy on poor 
Ireland.’ : 

** Wher I reached my lodgings, the landlor, 
remarked, that every week the poor creatures 
are coming in from the country, and often the, 
stay two days without eating, watching and hoy. 
ing achance may come; and sleep where they 
ean; and then most of them go away, without 
getting any work, ‘Go to now, ye rich mep, 
weep and howl.’ ” 


Here is a whimsical account of some of 
her experience in the way of lodging. 


** My lodgings should not pass entirely unnotic. 
ed. In all ledging-houses I had found that a 
single room was an extra privilege scarcely t» 
be expected; and often the man, woman, and 
children would be fixed in the same apartment, 
with one or two transient lodgers, as the case 
might be. This isnot so in hotels. In this house, 
the apartments looked tidy; and I was showg 
to a chamber where were two curtained beds: 
one of these I was to occupy. Before retiring, 


| the woman said, ‘I shall sleep down stairs, the 


child is sick, and nobody will be in your room 
but John’ ‘Who is John? I asked. ‘My 
old man,’ was the reply. ‘ Your old man! Be 
assured, madam, | shall be your company down 
here then.’ * That you don’t; you shall havea 
good bed, and room where you can rest” The 
matter was settled by telling her in plain English 
I would not gointothechamber. Asa penance, 
I was put into a confined room, with her mother 
and sick boy across the foot of my bed, bolstered 
and tucked against the wall, so that there was 
no danger of falling out or off. The poor ld 
mother was dying with the asthma, keeping up 
almost a continued coughing; her unearthly 
breathing so frightened me, fearing she was in 
death-agonies, | kept calling, ‘ Woman, woman’ 
(for I did not know her name.) When she was 
coughing, she could not sleep; and when she 
slept, I could not awake her. Nothing but the 
Thus two doleful nights | 
kept my eyes waking, not conscious that | slept 
at all; the third night | slept a little from down- 
right necessity. But complaining was out of tle 


| question ; there was an empty bed, and the wile 


seemed glad to punish me for casting contempt 
on as good and as quiet a man as there was in all 
Galway.” 


She visits the far-famed Blarney stone. 


*« Now came Blarney, the celebrated Blarney, 
where many a name is carved: where lords and 
ladies, peasants and beggars, have strolled and 
sat. Here was the seat pointed to me, where 
Mrs. Hall, the writer on Ireland, rested; and 
the old priest suggested the inspiration I might 
receive by sitting there on the same stone, by 
the same stone summer-house. The whole 's 
a romantic spot: a hermit’s cell of stone, where 
he slept—his kitchen, where he cooked, and the 
grave where he is buried, were all shown vs. 
The rocking stone on which Prince Desmond 
was crowned, some centuries gone by ; ancient 
trees, seats of moss-covered stone of the richest 
green water, laurels and ivies, green lawns spread 
out, made it a place of the most pleasing interest. 
It belongs to the family of Jeffreys. Lady Je! 
frey has improved it much. She passed us while 
we were admiring, and told our guide to show 
us all that it contained The grand castle con 
taining the Blarney-stone is a great curiosity, 
standing as it does on an awful high rock, over 
looking the river far below it, deep, and winding 
its way among trees and thick grass To me it 
was frightful to look out from a loop-hole, an 
see the river below, and to climb to the top © 
kiss the Blarney-stone, stretching my neck ott 
of the window over the dizzy steep, would have 
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Se aca ek tad Eee ener & ill 
been madness, though I was told many a sill) 
boy and girl had done it.” 


In conclusion, we would say, read the book, 
for the sake of its Irish pictures, and for the 
sake of the true, earnest, though the world 
will believe, eccentric, woman who wrote it. 





Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France 
in the Seventeenth ery | By Miss Par- 
doe. Numbers IV. and V. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


Turse numbers open with an account of the 
festivities consequent upon the royal marriage. 
In accordance with what seems to be a law of 
history—ander the glittering surface of cere- 
monial and the formal grace of etiquette, we 
have glimpses of private destinies, and serious 
revelations of life. Thus the fate of Mary de 
Mancini, the first woman who inspired Louis 
XIV. with a really genuine and ennobling 
sentiment—was sealed by his nuptial vow 
As in the case of all prond and warm natures, 
when her dream of love was broken, there 
was an end of all moral consistency in her 
career. We cannot but pause toimagine how 
different would have been the character and 
reign of the susceptible and egotistic monarch, 
had he obeyed at once his heart and his judg- 
ment, and united himself to the being who 
first awakened in his soul a true intellectual 
ambition. But “ heartless espousals to secure 
a crown” involved, as regards himself as well 
as the unfortunate object of his early choice, 
an infinite amount of perversion, the conse- 
quences of which it is impossible to calculate. 
The demise of Cardinal Mazarin—his im- 
mense wealth and late contrition afford 
another suggestive topic. His kindred, for 
whose sake he seems to have persevered in a 
long course of avarice, did not wait for this 
event to manifest the levity which their know- 
ledge of his selfish motives almost justified. 
The best effect of his withdrawal from the 
scene, appears to have been upon the mind of 
the king, whose eyes were at length opened 
to the abuses of power to which corrupt min- 
isters are liable, and whose reply to the inquiry, 
to whom application was thenceforth to be 
made in financial affairs, was a “ myself,” so 
emphatic that it appears like a deliberate im- 
pulse of individuality and self-respect. Al- 
though his personal emancipation was appar- 
ently more complete, an utter ignorance of self- 
government incident to so false an education, 
left him the prey to influences as malignant as 
those of a more objective character. ‘The 
death of Gaston, like his life, produced but in- 
different consequences, and the gross neglect 
attending his sepulture furnishes a natural 
sequence to the pusillanimous traits which 
marked his shuffling existence. 


An attractive feature in these memoirs is 
the womanly tact and extreme frankness with 
which Miss Pardoe lays open the motives that 
Operate upon her sex—recognising with cor- 
diality the noble self-devotion of true love, 
and peers with equal candor the 
agency of thwarted vanity and pique. Thus 
she explains the conduct of Henrietta of 
England, after her marriage with the Duke of 
Orleans. It will be remembered that the boy 

uls made no concealment of his aversion 
When as a girl she was a visitor at the French 
court; and now that the whole pride and bloom 
of womanhood as well as the prestige of rank, 
as his brother's bride, were hers—she appears 
—— no object second to that of enjoying 
po ‘rlumph which her mature charms gained 

T over the volatile heart of her royal kins- 
man. But the sudden and melancholy death 








—— 
of this engaging princess wins the reader {rom zest of gossip, so redolent of delectable sur- 
severe reflection upon her foibles. ‘The scene prise, is a herald of the event—embodying the 
is vividly described, and is one of those tragic very sensation it created—and enshrined as it 
and stern facts which afford such dark contrast is in the volumes of her vivacious epistles, 
to the gay revels and gallant intrigues in| immortalizes the destiny of poor Mademoiselle. 
which this extraordinary reign abounds. | "The invasion of Holland gave occasion for 

An episode so touching and romantic that it Turenne to exhibit his valor and skill, but in 
has become popularized by novelist and poet— this campaign he perished; and France lost 
the history of the Duchess de La Valliére is one of her bravest soldiers. T'o historical 
given with very interesting and circumstantial events of a political and warlike character our 
details. One cannot but be fascinated in the authoress adds little of the embellishments of 
midst of so much hollowness and falsity, with her active fancy. As a collection of portraits 
the truthfulness of this fair creature. The her memoirs possess their characteristic inte- 
naive thoughtlessness with which she betrays rest, and she displays no inconsiderable judg- 
her passion for the King, and the ingenuous ment in adopting from the letters of the peri- 
confession, when he praised her letters, that od, those which are freshly drawn by contem- 
they were the composition of another, give us poraries. ‘Take for instance, that of the new 
a key to one of her charms; for such trans- Duchess d’Orleans, by herself : 
parency of character must have been doubly | 
winning to a man surrounded with the artifice CHARLES SHSARETR CF SAVARES. 
of a court, and whose earnest desire it was to | “ ‘I must necessarily be ugly, for I have no 
inspire a disinterested attachment, after hav- features, small eyes, a short, thick nose, and 
ing tasted all the sweets of more conventional long, flat lips; and such a combination - 
relations. The examination of Fouquet’s | (hs cannot produce hes physiognomy. _ I have 

: : jheavy, hanging cheeks, and a large face, and 
papers, after his arrest, is one among the | nevertheless I am short and thick ; to sum up all, 
countless instances that occur in such annals || am an ugly little object. If I had not a good 
as these volumes unfold, of the manner in heart I should not be bearable anywhere. ‘To 
which the most adroit are foiled by their own ascertain if my eyes have any expression, it 
weapons. After this event, the fortunes of would be necessary to examine them with a 
the King appear for the moment to reach their microscope, for in any other manner it would be 
acme ; for, as his biographer says, “the treaty difficult to forma judgment. There could not 
of the Pyrenees had terminated a long and Probably be found on earth hands more hideous 
exhausting war; Mazarin, by whose authority than mine; the king me me bg was " 
he had been oppressed, was in his grave ; eh and made me laugh aan Megders tf the 
Fouquet, by whoin he had been rivalled in the | 221 With any conscience, to Batter myself that 
quet, by whom he hi ty in U1@ T possessed anything good-looking, I have made 
magnificence upon which he prided himself, | up my mini to be the first to laugh at my own 
was his prisoner ; the Queen, to whom he was | y:liness._ I have found the plan very successful, 
indifferent, had given him an heir to the | and frequently discover plenty to laugh at.” 
throne ; and Mademoiselle de la Valliére, . 
whom he loved, already began to resist less| Although sketched by a rival, there are 
steadily the encroachments of his passion ; Some graphic touches in the following : 
while the religions struggle, which was fated MAPAME DE MAINTENON. 
to recommence hereafter, was for the moment) « «J can scarcely describe Madaine Scarron,’ 
appeased by the dispossession of the Calvin- says La Valliére, usually so gentle and so in- 
ists of all the privileges which the edict of | dulgent, and whose evidence is consequently the 
Nantes was intended to secure to them. more valuable, as it may be supposed to be the 
A curious bit of literary history intervenes | least prejudiced ; ‘the word prude would be ap- 


F . are : :. | plicable to her, but that is a mere shade: She 
at this nS port geen sare of ne ’ }is at once a bigot and a bel esprit. She is na- 
masterpiece, his own distinction, and the turally very formal and strait-laced, but never- 


patience with which he awaits his time, per-| theless she has been seen enacting the very 


fecting meanwhile the comedy which has per- jumble servant of Madame de Montespan, her 
petuated his fame. We are now, tov, favored reader, and her submissive friend. She is of a 
with the finale of the queen-mother’s chequer- | piety which appears all of a piece, alike stiff and 
ed life. Anne of Austriais a character worth | inflexible; yet, notwithstanding, this piety has 
a passing consideration. Her personal charms, bent beneath the will of the king, and has found 
her invincible love of power, the sad fate |!'8 joints. Madame Scarron is an admirable 


: : : : for w ific term should be in- 
which obliged her to outlive the influence of man, for whom a specitic 
: |vented . . .When she first appeared at court 
royal and maternal authority her old age of | her robe of serge, her plain linen, and her black 
piety, and the acute physical suffering that for | 


\lace exhaled such an odor of pedantry that her 
so many months made existence a long agony very appearance gave the king the vapors. 
—-are precisely such facts as constitute the suppleness and patience are, however, admira- 
staple of fiction, and prove how nearly allied it | ble qualities, which operate wonderful conver- 
is to reality. After all, the one point which | sions! She now has her horses, her hotel, and 
enlisted our sympathies, the only phase of her | a suite of servants ; she is no longer the govern- 
career where the woman appears and the true | ess of the children of Madame de ap 
heart truly asserts itself above hypocrisy and | but of those of the a ——- 
sel{-interest, is the brief but genuine relation —— to = mere a en _ ne = 
she had with the Dake of Buckingham. What lish ae, PP SSS: S 8 
a commentary upon the life of a queen that meee : 
the only real and soul-bred tears she is record-| The character of the Dauphin, upom whom, 
ed to have shed, are those which fell at the|as the only surviving son, the hopes of the 
thought that she was wedded to a king! royal family now centred, seemed to develope 

It is quite a relief to find Mademoiselle— | the most hopeless traits. The chapter devoted 
the Mademoiselle, after hovering for thirty | to poisoners is but a slight sketch of one of the 
years on the brink of matrimony, whose iso- | darkest epochs of the reign ; and the death of 
lated life was passed in the midst of love-| the unpopular but meritorious Colbert was one 
making and ph, Rg pa at last, od Po the — mange al bereavements which 
victim of a tender passion ; and we cannot but | Louis AlV. ever s ; , 
feel provoked at ib getanione for not allowing | Whoever has frequented the picture-galle- 
her to wed in peace. Madame de Sévigné’s| ries of France, must have been struck with 
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elaborate portraits, The origin of this favor- 
ite accessory, Miss Pardoe explains by the cir- 
cumstance, that the African King of Arda 
sent as a royal present to Louis, a tiger, a 
panther, and two superb lions; and to the 
queen, a gulden pheasant, which possessed the 
faculty of laughing like a human being; and 
a Moorish dwarf, of upwards of ten years of 
age, whose height did not exceed twenty-seven 
inches. Of the latter, Miss Pardoe observes: 


A QUEEN'S PET, 

** The queen, delighted at the new plaything 
with which the African envoys had provided 
her, caused the dwarf to be richly habited in the 
costume of his country, and covered him with 
jewels; after which she employed him to bear 
her train as she passed from one apartment to 
another, and derived great amusement from the 
liveliness of her pigmy attendant, who fre- 
quently diverted himself by suddenly stopping, 
and thus impeding her own progress, in bury- 
ing his head and face in the folds of the train to 
excite the mirth of the courtiers. All these 
antics, which differed so widely from the habit- 
ual monotony and ceremonial of her existence, 
were a source of continual delight to Maria 
Theresa, who retained the Moor constantly 
about her; and he was perpetually to be seen ia 
her apartment, either gambolling upon the rich 
carpet, or perched upon the bureau, or seated on 
the sofa, or even upon the very lap of his royal 
mistress, 

** Instantly it became the fashion among the 
great ladies of the court to have Moorish dwarfs 
to carry their trains: and from this caprice, 
short as was its Vogue, arises the fact that Mig- 
nard, Le Bourdon, and other high-cast painters 
of the time, have introduced negro boys into 
their pictures.” 


Perhaps we cannot better conclude our no- 
tice of these agreeable memoirs, than by 


uoting the melancholy and romantic fiction of 

Vailiére’s last years. She is one of those 
characters over whose errors misfortune and 
remorse have thrown a sacred veil, and no 
reader of feeling will complain of the unusual 
space which, in these volumes, is devoted to 
her: 

A FAIR PENITENT. 

“ A short time subsequently, having accom- 
panied the queen, whose continued friendship 
was her only consolation, to the Carmelite con- 
vent, where Her Majesty was accustomed to re- 
tire upon all solemn festivals, and where two ot 
her personal friends had professed, the impres- 
sion produced upon the mind of the penitent was 
so powerful that she consulted her confessor 
upon the subject, who strongly urged her not to 
resist a feeling which had evidently been divine- 
ly inspired. Her heart went with him; she 
was weary of her burden, and Jonged to be at 
rest; and when, a few weeks afterwards, she as- 
certained that the queen, on speaking of the 
convent in the king’s presence, had declared 
that she was deeply moved by the extraordinary 
devotion of Madame de la Valliére, who had ac- 
companied her on her last visit, and that his 
answer had been that, if she was resolved to 
withdraw from the court, the Carmelites was the 
only retreat suitable to her, she embraced every 
opportunity of visiting the community, who re- 
ceived her with kindness, although utterly un- 
aware of her identity. 


“* Her first mortification under this holy roof 
was a bitter oné. On one occasion she accom- 
_— a friend who accidentally called her by 

er name, and the effect which it produced 
struck her to the heart. Every eye was averted 
and every lip closed, and the courtly sinner, in 
her purple and fine linen, felt herself to be an 
object of avoidance to the pure and pious wo- 
men among whom she stood, 


** Nevertheless, La Valliére, remorseful and 
irit-worn as she was, could not look upon the 
¢ t without ashudder. She wasstill young, 





still beautiful, still loving. Her life had been 
one of luxury, and even her serrows had been 
villowed upon velvet. She was, moreover, a 
devoted mother, and her affection for her chil- 
dren was like achain of iron binding her to the 
world. Her Auman nature rebelled, and she 
hated herself for her weakness; but it was 
stronger than her will. The Marguis de Rémy, 
indignant at the objection of the king, still 
urged her to retire to Vaujours; her friends 
counselled her to remain at court; even Louis 
himself expressed his dissatisfaction at her re- 
solution; and itis probable that she might have 
consented to prolong her martyrdom, had not 
Bossuet been beside her to lay bare the sin and 
danger of the position to which she clung. The 
victim of a passion which even neglect and con- 
tumely could not extinguish, she was subjected 
at every instant to the commission of some new 
error; surrounded by all the adventitious ad- 
vantages of rank and wealth, the body was pam- 
pered even while the soul suffered ; exposed to 
the malice of a powerful enemy, her worst pas- 
sions were excited against others, when she 
should only have been weeping over her own 
sins: 4n short, in her present position, the world 
was in her and about her; she clung to possi- 
bilities instead of reading the stern lessons of the 
past, and forgot the promises of heaven in the 
deceits of earth. 

** As she listened to his exhortation, the heart- 
broken penitent resolved at once to escape from 
the yoke which had pressed upon her so heavily 
—the yoke of sin, whose ways had been bitter- 
ness ; but Boxsuet would not consent to permit a 
merely impulsive sacrifice, and condemned her 
to another year of trial. The period was not 
quite accomplished when the strength of the 
unhappy woman suddenly failed, and a long and 
dangerous illness supervened, during which her 
life was for many days in danger. 

“Even the supreme egotism of Louis XIV. 
gave way when he learned her peril, and he 
visited what was at the moment considered to be 
her death-bed, accompanied, not by Madame de 
Montespan, but by Madame de Maintenon, who 
exhibited the most sincere sympathy for the sut- 
ferer. But such a demonstration of interest 
came too late. La Valliére had tound herself at 
the very gates of the grave, and felt the enormity 
of her transgression. Some human shrinkings 
there were still—some clingings to the ties and 
temptations of a world by which she had once 
been worshipped ; but they were weakened alike 
by bodily suffering and by mental remorse, and 
although she still struggled on for a few weeks, 
her resolution had become decided. 

‘**In vain did the king represent to her the 
extreme austerity of the order which she had se- 
lected, and bid her make choice of any of the rich- 
est abbeys of France, declaring that she should 
become the abbess of whichever she might pre- 
fer; La Valliére declined to avail herself of this 
last mark of consideration, alleging that she 
who had not been able to govern herself was ill 
calculated to undertake the control of others; 
and this painful interview once over, she hasten- 
ed to take leave of her children, her worst and 
greatest trial, and to send them away from her, 
for she feared to expose herself to their pre- 
sence and caresses, lest her heart should fail her 
at the last moment. This done, all that remained 
to be accomplished was comparatively easy ; for 
she regulated her worldly affairs like one in a 
dream, without a tear or a regret. 

**On the day which preceded that of her re- 
treat she went at an early hour to the apartment 
of the queen, where, throwing herself upon her 
knees, she implored her pardon for all the sor- 
row she had caused her ; when Maria Theresa, 
moved to tears, raised her up and embraced her, 
desiring that she would, like herself, forget the 
past errors for which she was about so nobly to 
atone. 

* The fatal day at length dawned, and by a 
singular coincidence Louis XIV. was to depart 
immediately after the grand mass to join the 
army in Flanders, at the same moment that the 





forsaken favorite was to set out for the living 











grave to which she had herself consigned hey 
youth Throughout the whole of the seryjco 
she remained in deep and earnest prayer, and 
never once raised her eyes; but, at its cone|y. 
sion, as she advanced to the tribune to take 
leave of the king, her countenance was as pale 
as death, and she staggered, and must have fallen 
had she not been supported by her mother, 

** This weakness was, however, not contayions 
The eye of Louis was dry, and his voice {iry. 
as he bade her farewell and expressed a hop. 
that she would be happy in her cloister: sft, 
which he stood composedly to see her enter ho; 
carriage with a tottering step and drive away. 
Nota sign of emotion escaped him, and the eyui- 
page had no sooner disappeared than he entered 
into conversation with those about his person as 
calmly as though he had never loved the unhap. 
py woman whose life was to be thenceforward 
one of trial and privation. 

“On arriving at the grate where the superior 
of the Carmelites was awaiting her at the head 
of her community, the repentant sinner cast her. 
self upon her knees, declaring that she had }i- 
therto madeso ill a use of her will that she came 
to resign it up into the hands of the abbess for 
ever, and entreated that, even during the year of 
her novitiate, she might be permitted to wear 
the dress of the order. 

** Nothing could be more exemplary than her 
resignation—nothing more unaffected than her 
piety. The hard and narrow pallet, the rigor- 
ous fasting, and the hours of unbroken silence 
exacted by the order, awoke no murmur upon 
her lips She complained only of the flat and 
unwieldy sandals by which her feet were 
wounded and her thoughts occupied, when she 
would fain have detached them wholly from 
earth. The visits of the court were irksome to 
her; she longed to be more thoroughly severed 
from her memories of the past, and, in the ex- 
tent of her humility, had requested permission 
from the abbess to profess as a lay-sister, which 
was, however, refused, her strength not being 
considered equal to the life of labor which such 
a vow would have entailed. 

*« All the trials of the sister Louisa of Mercy, 
however—for such was the name of her adop- 
tion—were not destined to end at the dark portal 
which she was never again to cross. 

“The death of her brother, the Marquis de 
Valliére, was a heavy blow, for which she was 
wholly unprepared ; and, seven years subse- 
quently, that of her son, the Count de Verman- 
dois, grand-admiral of France, was announced 
to her by Bossuet. For a moment she stood mo- 
tionless, as if turned suddenly to stone, with her 
hands tightly clasped together, and her pale face 
bent down upon her bosom ; but in the next in- 
stant she rallied, and raising her large blue eyes 
to heaven, she said, in a resigned and humbie 
accent, ‘It would ill become me to weep over 
the death of a son whose birth I have not yet 
ceased to mourn.’ 

“For six-and-thirty years did the hitherto 
delicate and pampered duchess exist amid the 
privations, hardships, and austerity of a conven’, 
increasing, whenever she was permitted to do 
so, every humiliation and every fatigue ; until at 
length the death for which she sighed finally 
released her from all further suffering, in bet 
sixty-sixth year, in the arms of the daughter 
whom she had so fondly loved, bequeathing ' 
her affection a memory which had been purilied 
by piety and prayer. ig 

“ Something so gentle and so touching is *- 
tached to the name of La Valliére, despite bet 
error, and this second phase of her life awakens 
so deep and sincere an interest, that we ha’? 

ermitted ourselves to dwell on it at consider 
le length, feeling that we shall be pardoned for 
our prolixity.” 
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ivius; Selections from the first Five 
100 eats with the 21st and 22d Books 
entire, chiefly from the text of Alschefski ; 
with English Notes, for Schools and Col- 
leges. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of La- 
tin in Brown University. With an accom- 
panying plan of Rome, and a map of the 
passage of Hannibal. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1847, pp. 329, 12mo. 
Tue announcement, some months ago, of a 
new edition of Livy excited high expectation. 
It was stated that the forthcoming edition was 
to be based on the latest and best text, that of 
Alschefski—that the selection from the re- 
mains of Livy’s great historical work was to 
be newly made ; the notes to be prepared with 
special reference to the wants of students in 
our higher schools and colleges, and to be suf- 
ficiently full to meet the real difficulties, and 
yet not so abundant as to overload the text and 
crush the mental energies while pretending to 
aid the learner; the volume to be published 
with maps, indexes, &c. In common with 
many others, we have awaited the issue of 
Professor Lincoln’s edition with no little inte- 
rest; and have at the earliest moment entered 
into an examination of its merits, with feelings, 
we trust, akin to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the manner in which the learned pro- 
fessor has discharged the duty he owed to the 
lovers of classic lore. We can well under- 
stand why a school edition of Livy should 
be, at this juncture, particularly desirable. 
Strange to tell, amid the numerous and valua- 
ble editions of Sallust, Cicero, Tacitus, Cesar, 
&c.—-to say nothing of the Greek historians 
and poets, there has been almost nv attention 
given to Livy, though Livy is and has always 
been counted one of the first, if not the first 
and noblest of Latin historians. It has been 
the practice to Lage the bare text of the first 
five books, and to leave the student to grope 
his way as best he could, through the multi- 
plied difficulties arising out of the style and 
especially the matter of the author. Nearly 
twenty years ago, Mr. Folsom of Harvard 
University devoted much time and labor to the 
preparation of a new and more serviceable 
edition of Livy. His selection was excel- 
lent. It presented the choicest passages out 
of the books which remain :; and was altogether 
so much in advance of anything which had 
previously been done, that it was adopted by 
teachers and professors with great unanimity. 
But as it was wretchedly defective in the way 
of notes of any kind, and left the student, so 
far as the editor was concerned, very much in 
the position in which it found him, it soon be- 
came evident on tria! that it would not answer 
the expectations of either scholars or teachers. 
Accordingly, for years past there has been a 
want of a new edition of Livy, and we think 
It not a little strange that no one has heretofore 
entered upon the necessary labor. We think 
itno more than right also to record our thanks 
and the thanks of teachers and learners gene- 
rally to Professor Lincoln, for the care and la- 
borious diligence which he has manifested, not 
less than the learning and taste with which 
his volume abounds. ‘These qualities deserve 
more than passing notice, and we are sure 
the readers of the Literary World will bear 
with us while asking attention to the claims 
and high order of merit of the volume now 
ae to their serious attention. 
lade . ee here to do more than al- 
hi the very neat and excellent style in 
a the volume is issued. The type is 
Clear, full-faced, and of just the right size; the 
pages are convenient and well arranged, the 
Paper good, and the book as a whole not too 





thick or unwieldy for common use. These, | 
though matters of consequence in their place, | 
are of miuor importance compared with other 
things, and would not now be even alluded to, 
were we not desirous to present Prof. Lincoln's | 
labors fairly before the public, and to let it be 
seen that in attending to the greater, he has 
not neglected the less. The selections, as the 
title page states, are made from the first five 
books, a portion of Roman history, in which 
the poetic taste and fancy of Livy had fair 
scope for display, and which for so many years 
past has tended to give the legends connected 
with the foundation of the mighty city on the 
seven hills the form and consequence of veri- 
table history. The first book is presented 
nearly entire. (Mr. Folsom gives the first 
book complete.) ‘The selections from the se- 
cond, third, fourth, and fifth books are less in 
number, and do not differ materially from those 
previously made by Mr. Folsom. The 2ist 
and 22d books are presented entire with a 
judgment which must meet the approbation of 
all, and with an eye to both the pleasure and 
improvement of the reader. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a portion of Roman history which 
would afford the author a finer field for the use 
of his peculiar powers, or would be more 
likely to stir his own soul to a noble recital of 
noble deeds. “The most accomplished pattern 
we have in history (we use the words of ‘ one | 
of the society of the Port Royal’), of a great | 
action told in all the circumstances capable of | 
giving it weight and splendor, is Hannibal’s 
march into Italy, as it is written in the twenty- 
first book of the Annals of Livy. It is. in 
my judgment, the most perfect part of his his- 
tory; and there are few things of that strength 
in antiquity. A greater design never entered 
into a more extraordinary mind; and nothing 
was ever accomplished more cleverly. The 
argument was, Hannibal’s coming out of Afri- 
ca, marching through Spain, over the Pyrenean 
Hills, crossing the Rhone at its very mouth, 
a river vast and swift, whose banks were co- 
vered with so many enemies; his opening 
himself a way through the Alps, where no man | 
had ever passed before ; travelling upon preci- 
wad disputing atevery step with people that 
ay in ambuscades ; in continual filings, amidst 
the snow, ice, rain, torrents, defying storms | 
and thunder; making war with heaven, earth, | 
and all the elements; drawing after him an, 
army of a hundred thousand men of different | 
nations, and all jealous of a general, whose | 
courage they were not able to imitate. The. 
suldiers’ minds were possessed with fear; 
Hannibal alone remains unshaken; the dan- | 
ger which encompasses him abates the courage | 
of all the army, but never disturbs his mind. | 
Allis drawn in a relation of horrid circum-| 
stances ; in every word of that historian dan- 
r is expressed; never picture was better 
finished in history, touched with livelier colors, | 
and with bolder strokes.” It is with some re- | 
gret, however, that we find Prof. Lincoln not 
proceeding beyond the ‘T'wenty-Second Book, 
which ends rather abruptly with the battle of 
Cannae and the circumstances immediately 
connected with that disastrous overthrow. We 
could have wished that the learned editor had 
introduced some three or four extracts from 
the subsequent books on the second Punic war 
and in relation to the great generals, Hannibal 
and Scipio in particular, by whom it was car- 
ried on. Some twenty to thirty pages more, de- 
tailing the strange neglect of Hannibal to avail 
himself of the opportunity afforded by the im- 
mense slaughter of the Romans and the utter 
consternation which filled their minds; the 
courage and patient-energy of the Romans; 








== — 
the vast and comprehensive mind of Hanni- 
bal; the rise of young Scipio; the transfer of 
the war to Africa; and the fatal defeat of the 
Carthaginians at Zama, which terminated the 
second of those great contests for supremacy 
waged so long and so fiercely between Rome 
and Carthage; would in our judgment have 
given to the volume more completeness, and 
have met the wishes of those who desired to 
pursue, under Livy’s guidance, the history of 
the Second Punic war to its final termination. 
But we make this suggestion with diffidence, 
and with no intention of being hypercritical. 
As the volume is already of good size, the ad- 
ditional amount of text and notes might have 
increased it too much; and in any case, if the 
student at all enter into the spirited narrative of 





| Livy, he will not be content till he go over the 


whole ground with that author, and make 
himself familiar with the noble historical pro- 
ductions of Arnold and Niebuhr, those great 
names which cannot be held in too high honor. 

The text of the present volume covers 194 
pp.; the remaining 135 pp. are occupied with 
notes and two indexes, a geographical index 
and an index to the notes. The notes are 
principally of a grammatical and explanatory 
character; aiming both to solve the actual 
difficulties in the author, and to give enlarged 


references to the best grammatical and exe- 


getical helps in our language. They also 
enter briefly into an explanation of historical, 
geographical, archeological, and other points of 
interest and importance, taking for granted, 
however, that the student both has and uses a 
good classical dictionary and the valuable Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities, edited by l’rof. Anthon, 
of New York. Asa specimen of the style and 
matter of the notes we quote the following. 
The editor is commenting upon the following 
passage from the first book (cap. xl.) : “ Sed et 
injuria dolor in Tarquinium ipsum magis quam 


_in Servium eos stimulabat: et quia gravior 


ultor cadis, si superesset, rex futurus erat 
quam privatus : tum, Servio occiso, quemcum- 
que alium generum delegisset, eundem regni 
heredem lacturus videbatur.” On these words 
of Livy, Prof. Lincoln gives the subjoined 
note :— 


* This passage has occasioned much discus- 
sion. Some editors reject et before injuriae, 
some reject guia, others read ef quia for tum, 
and yet »thers have guia in brackets as if spuri- 
ous, But all these changes are contrary to the 
authority of the MSS., and besides are anneces- 
sary and inadmissible. ‘The sense of the pas- 
sage seems to be this :—the sons of Ancus, bent 
upon preventing by violent means, so foul a dis- 

onor to the Roman name, and their own royal 
house, preferred to attack Tarquin himself rather 
than Servius. And for three reasons: first from 
a painful sense of the personal injury they had 
suffered, in being excluded from the throne (et 
injuriae dolor) ; again, because the king, if he 
survived, would be a severer avenger of the 
murder than a private individual (et guia priva- 
tus) ; then too (twa [=tum etiam]—videbatur), 
were Servius put to death, the king could make 
another son-in-law his successor to the throne. 
The first two clauses are each introduced by et, 
as each contains a distinct and independent 
reason; the omission of quia in the first clause 
is sufficiently explained by the form in which 
that is expressed,and by the usage of Livy, which 
we have already observed in a somewhat similar 
passage in cap. 32. If we need to go beyond the 
usage of the writer, and explain why he omits the 
particle, and gives the bare thought by itself, we 
may perhaps find a reason in the fact, that the 
logical relation of the clause to the other parts 
of the sentence, sufficiently fixes its casual 
character, without the invertion of a causal 
particle. Finally, the last clause adds a third 
reason, and introduces tum, which is equivalent 
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to tum etiam or practerea, For the force of 
fum see Hand. Turt. 2. pp. 537, 8, where the 
passage is quoted.” 

As a contrast to this learned note, we pre- 
sent Mr. Folsom’s meagre exposition of the 
same passage. 

** Quia. Some critics would reject this word 
from the text, but it may be construed thus: 
sed eos stimulabat et injuriae dotor—et 
quia gravior ullor caedis rexerat—tum (i.e. 
praeterea) quia videbatur &e Et—et corres- 
pond to each other in the usual way, the mem- 
bers of the sentence et quia, &c., serving as the 
nominative to stimulabat understood.” 


Our remarks are becoming more lengthy 
than we purposed at their commencement ; 
we therefore hasten to a close. It will be 
evident to any one who will take the trouble 
of examining this volume, that it is decidedly 
superior to any school edition in our language. 
The editor has availed himself of the labor of 
the best foreign commentators, and brought 
into service his own personal experience as an 
instructor, and his own undoubted scholarship. 
The frequent use of Niebuhr and Arnold, 
towards illustrating and explaining as well the 
legends as the facts of Roman history, is pe- 
culiarly valuable and important, and will, we 
hope, tend in some degree at least to relieve 
our schools and colleges from the burden of 
learning fable as fact, to be unlearned again 
in future years. Prof. Lincoln is as yet a 
comparatively young man, and we believe the 
present volume is the first he has issued, in 
the proper line of his professorship. We argue 
very favorably of his future career from this 
beginning. Greater experience in the art of 
editing (we use the term art in its highest 
sense), will lead to his lopping off some super- 
fluities and display of learning in the notes ; 
to a greater diligence and care in supplying 
the wants of younger students in particular ; 
to the application of analytical powers of no 
mean order, to some other of the Latin histo- 
rians or poets; and such like results. We 
confidently expect these things, and if we have 
spoken freely it is because we entertain a 
high regard for Prof. Lincoln’s abilities and 
scholarship, and sincerely desire to see him 
take that rank which of right belongs to him. 
His edition of Livy must dinuuiie take the 
place of everything heretofore offered to the 

ublic ; and the publishing house of the 

essrs. Appleton, whose classical issues 
have been neither few nor unimportant, will 
doubtless reap a reward commensurate with 
their zealous agency in = the cause 
of ancient learning. e shall be happy, 
especially at this time when classical litera- 
ture is receiving a very large share of atten- 
tion, if the present article serve to make more 
widely known and more highly appreciated, 
this new and itnportant addition to the number 
of really good text books for the use of schools 
and colleges ; and we shall take pleasure at 
some subsequent day, in again inviting notice 
to Prof. Lincoln’s labors in behalf of classical 
scholarship in its widest extent. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England. By 


Sir William Blackstone. ‘The ‘I'wenty-first 
Edition. With Notes, explaining the 
Changes in the Laws effected by Decision 
or Statute,down to the Present Time, and 
a Memoir of the Author. Edited by John 
_L. Wendell, late State Reporter of New 
York. In Four vols. Vol. I. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


BLACKsTONE’s Commentaries belong to that 
very limited class of works in which accurate 





science is joined with an adaptation for the 
most extensive popularity. A book in which 
that felicitous combination exists, may be said, 
in Burke’s phrase respecting Charles Town- 
shend’s speeches, to strike the public just be- 
tween wind and water. The same effect can 
never be accomplished by any second effort in 
a different direction. The attainment of such 
a result implies a rare diversity of the finest 
abilities, or rather the most thorough and va- 
ried discipline of a superior understanding. 
To take in one’s knowledge professionally and 
scientifically, and to give it out familiarly and 
popularly, requires a double action of the mind, 
to which only the readiest vigor of intellect is 
adequate. To conceive accurately, of an ana- 
lytical system like the law, requires a temper 
of mind discriminative, and inclined to magnify 
the differences of ideas: to explain any sub- 
ject in such a manner as to conciliate the 
popular attention, and find an entrance into 
the popular intelligence, it is necessary that all 
the technicalities and peculiar forms of the 
science should be smoothed away into common 
and familiar reason, and that the successive 
principles of the science should be proposed 
with the utmost simplicity, as matters quite 
familiar to the every day understanding and 
experience of the reader. And this demands 
not only very eminent abilities, but very re- 
aie self-denial ; for a writer who pre- 
sents the public with what they can understand 
with perfect ease, must be content to forego the 
praise of thoroughness and depth. And so it 
has fared with Blackstone. He has been call- 
ed superficial, because he was perspicuous: 
had he been less intelligible, he would infalli- 
bly have been coulda more profound. The 
objections to his book have arisen from its very 
perfection. His expositions are obvious and 
simple, not because he wanted the force to 
penetrate, and the strength to conduct the pro- 
cesses of logic, but because, in addition to 
these, he had something more, viz. the capa- 
city to reduce technicalities to ordinary sense, 
and to translate the vigorous conceptions of 
science to the plainness and ease of ordinary 
reason. It requires, therefore, a very tho- 
rough knowledge of the law, and of its diffi- 
culties, to be able to appreciate the merit of 
Blackstone ; and we believe it to be generally 
true, that it is among the ablest and most pro- 
found masters of jurisprudence that the Com- 
mentaries are held in the most respect. They 
are aware of the justness of Blackstone's con- 
clusions ; they know the elaborate and painful 
processes of which these conclusions are the 
result; they comprehend that, by the use of 
this peculiar expression, he was intending to 
forefend this error, that his adoption of that 
special term of phrase was for the purpose of 
warding off that difficulty ; they see the mean- 
ing of all that he says, and they apprehend the 
still greater significance of all that he leaves 
unsaid. The superficial critic views the trim 
bark gliding over a pacific sea, directed this 
way or that by a calm, firm hand : the experi- 
enced observer knows all the perils of that 
navigation, and is aware that the course 
which the vessel so lightly and fearlessly pur- 
sues has been settled by the constant and cau- 
tious soundings, and the most intricate calcu- 
lations. The sciolist beholds the ro 
treasures glittering on the surface of the fiel 

over which the author leads him, and imagines 
that he has never penetrated below: the judi- 
cious eye discerns that those minerals have 
been brought from the depths and recesses of 
the earth, and only by the most patient and la- 
borious mining. The man who should read 
for the first or second time the paragraphs on 





vested and contingent remainders, would haye 
no conception of the real merit of a chaptor 
which Chancellor Kent says that he had read 
again and again, and never without a mixture 
of delight and despair. 

The present edition of the Commentaries |; 
incomparably the best that has ever yet been 
pray A recent number of the Enolish 

aw Magazine gives decided commendation to 
the labors of the English editors; and tho 
well established reputation of Mr. Wendel 
affords assurance of the satisfactory character 
of his labors. 
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Poreign Correspondence. 
NO, VIII.—ROME. 


St. Peter's Crypt—End of Lent—The Pope as 
a Citizen—Easter Sunday—I!/u- 
mination, §c. 

April 3d—Alst day—15th in Rome.—Set of 
at 6 for Trvox1, but for the first time since we 
left London, we were turned back by the rain, 
As we were for the fifth time admiring Canova’s 
lions in St. Peter’s, an Enzlish gentleman who 
had diligenced with us from Naples, politely in- 
vited us to join a party who had permission to 
visit the crypt and subterranean chapels: these 
were very curious; many of the popes buried 
there; and under the high altar and the 159 
lamps, is the sacred burial place of St Peter 
himself—so they think, and I have no good rea- 
son todoubt it. Some of the chapels are as yor- 
geous as those above ground; and the labyrinths 
which we explored by torch-light, among the 
foundations of the original ancient church, gave 
new impressions of its immense extent. Perform- 
ed another tour through the Vatican, with lin- 
gering looks at the chief treasures ; revisited the 
library, to see the book-cases and the orna- 
ments,—such as a superb porcelain vase pre- 
sented to Gregory XVI., by Charles X., another 
of malachite, presented by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, &c., &c.: then the long gallery (1000 feet), 
containing among other things, the very interest- 
ing Christian antiquities, or articles found in the 
tombs of the early Christians; great number of 
small crosses among them; curious pictures, 
frescoes, and mosaics from Pompeii; ancient 
papyrus MSS.; a series of pictures illustrative 
of the modern history of the papacy, etc. Our 
order for the private apartments of the !’ope was 
dishonored, being Holy Week—though the Pope 
lives at the Quirinale, at present. Returning 
home we found after some search in narrow 
streets, the remains of the Mavsoveum of Av- 
GusTus, more recently used for a sixpenny cir- 
cus, At noon the firing of guns, pistols, and 
squibs all over Rome was about equal to 4t) of 
July doings in New York : all this was to certi- 
fy that Lent had expired, and that the faithful 
might now again eat meat, and amuse them- 
selves, 

After lunch, made a tour, taking the Fountain 
of Trevi and the Forum of Trajan in the way, 
and passing, as usual, the College of the Propa- 

anda, to the Church of Sr. Prerro in Vico19, 
uilt of ancient fragments in the year 442, by 
Pope Leo, “‘ on the site of an oratory which was 
built by St. Peter himself.” Here we saw the 
famous statue of Moses, by Michael Anze.. 
Coming through the Corso stopped again at the 
Palazzo Sctarra Cononna, for its collection vf 
pictures is one of the choicest in Roine; noted 
rticularly a beautiful woman by Titian, a ball 
ength, in Titian’s richest coloring,—the face 
and figure more than equal to Mrs. Nortons; 
also Leonardi da Vinci's Vanity and Modesty— 
and a very fine Magdalen by Correggio. Crossed 
the Tiber, and rode over to the Vitta PamPut- 
L1 Dori, on the Ostian side of the walls; the 
grounds there very extensive and laid out 00 r 
regal scale—yet there was some appearance ° 
poverty, or at least neglect. From the terrace 
we had a fine view of St. Peter’s, and a purt of 
Rome. The grounds include a little forest of 
fine trees, ety seem to be very attractive, a a 
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quiet shady — for the  pourmoch as we were | the omnipotent and merciful God afford you. 
jeaving the gate, we met no less a personage | Amen.’ 
than = Pope himself, walking and accompanied | «Then the Cardinal Deacon read in Latin and 
by about a dozen dignitaries and soldiers, but no [talian (afterwards throwing the document 
cardinals. His Holiness had come out there for | among the people), the bull of the plenary in. 
a quiet, sociable promenade, away from the | qulgence, conceded to all those who have attend 
pomp, vanities, and bustle of the city. He ed the sacraments in the spirit of true repent 
wore a white cloak, and a broad-brimmed red }ance.”—By the way, I asked Mr. what was 
hat. We of course doffed our hats, and made a/ understood by “ plenary indulgence,” which is 
respectful bow as he passed, which he courte- | advertised at all the churches: he said a dis- 
ously returned : our coachtan could not leave | tinguished theologian had spent some months in 
the horses, but he managed to get down on his’ Rome endeavoring to learn, but could get no 
knees on the coach-box; for bending the knee satisfactory answer. Those who kiss the cross 
seems to be indispensable with the **faithful” | in the Coliseum (the former butchering-place 
when in the presence of the pontiff. | of its followers), are promised indulgence for one 
April Ath—42d day--16thin Rome. Easter yearand a day—ut at one of the churches in 
Sunpay --Glorious weather still continues-—- | Rome, they give indulgences for 29,000 years / 
clear, bright, blue sky, and charming tempera- | The multitude dispersed quietly after this last 
ture [we are indee1 in luck, for the Romans say | grand ceremony ; and we were glad of an hour's 
there never was stich a severe winter and spring rest and refreshment. Learned that Overbeck 
as the last; the marks of the Tiber’s inundation | received visits at his studio, which is in the old 
still a on . ae want hp ap ages | palace of the Cenci, so famous in the dark 
their foundations the world early on the story of Beatrice :—searched for it long with- 
move for St. Peter’s, for it is one of the grandest | out success, but succeed at last by accident—just 
days of the year; streets thronged with carri- | too late; the palace looks forlorn and cheerless ; 
ages and pedestrians: dragoons stationed at in- the direful history of its former occupants seems 
tervals rhs ad of ee Paar to ee - ry and blighted i. It — in 
serve order and admirably they do it; public the dirtiest and meanest part of Rome, and in 
cabs have to make a long détour, for St. hen our search we found eo in the centre of 
lo’s bridge won’t hold everything: reached St. the Guerro, or Jews’ quarter, all the streets 
Peter’s about 11—high mass already in progress, | and passages to which have gates, which are 
and not a lady’s seat left: vastconcourse; the ar- | locked every night at sunset, to keep the wicked 
istocracy of dress-coats divided from the ** mass- | descendants of Abraham under surveillance : 
es,” as before, and the soldiers make a brilliant! yet in the matter of cleanliness and outward 
display in the great nave ; the ceremonies of the | respectability, this unholy enclosure was deci- 
Mass my than eg! elaborate, 9 when the | dedly superior to its Christian neighborhood. 
trumpet from the balcony over the great door | Walked on through the TRAsTEVERE, a quarter 
gave potnee of the moment when the pope was/ which contains the reputed (pure) y dar ae ates 
to take the conscrated wafer, and the soldiers and | of the ancient Romans ; passed the THeaTRE oF 
the vast multitude dropped suddenly on their | Marce.uvs; the heavy, massive ARCH oF 
a Sve ng: < help being yy ag 4 Fria ; is. Venaee pe sor 
e striking grandeur—one can hardly call it| Sewer; looked again up and down the Tiber, 
pears Aa ss eva This over, the | from the Ponte Rotto to the Aventine ; Rienzi’s 
people pressed out of the lofty doors for the best | house, Vesta’s little temple, &c.; and came 
Pyne in the ty Piazza to see the ceremony | round by the Palatine to take a farewell look at 
of the great annual PAPAL BENEDICTION ; when | the Ruins of the Forum. Dr. R. persists in his 
all the Catholic world, then and there repre- | nil aeons vein: perches himself upon 
sented by at least one hundred thousand people |the balustrade of the road to the Capitol, 
(to say nothing of the extra thousands of tone “and “ argues the point” of modern superiority, 
tics). receive a blessing and absolution from his | insisting that those temples below were of paltry 
Holiness. We managed with a few pauls to buy | dimensions—the Madeleine of Paris, it is true, 
a title to chairs in the colonnade, and had a capi- | would take two or three of them in its interior— 
tal view of the whole scene; a scene not easily but as the Doctor was obstinate in his disparage- 
— for ago wy coger here to be met | ment of all ancient genius and grandeur, and 
with in one’s lifetime. e whole immense | their evidences, Dr. W. and we had to leave him 
Piazza, the broad steps of St. Peter's, the colon- on the balustrade, looking with philosophic and 
nades and corridors, crowded with people; the | patriotic contempt upon old Jupiter’s columns, 
bright colors of the soldiery, the picturesque , while we strolled again over the Palatine, the 
Roman female costume of white and scarlet,— | Farnesian Villa, and the Palace of the Cesars 
= the dazzling equipages of the cardinals, in- | (whose 3,000 exterior columns ought to have 
cool coup Sales TUE pepe give tectonic. (Ge tiamphal cher’ Thess erchos sro ter 
tion from the balcon bor is avdet door ; the | tainly fy’ varpansedl by modern works which 
one hundred thousand people, or most of them, | they have been the models of, as indeed are the 
xneeling : what he said I could not hear, but the | colums of Trajan and Antoninus, and many other 
Roman Advertiser, with its devoted reverence ‘ancient relics. It would take the arches of Seve- 
remarks, * it is indeed a spirit-stirring thing, | rus, Constantine, and Titustogether, to make one 
surrounded with circumstances of awful gran- | as big as Napoleon’s Arc de Triomphe; and the 
deur, yet combining therewith patriarchal be- | French conqueror’s column in the Place Ven- 
pre ~ embodied ideal of paternal majesty, | dome, is a giant to Tom Ligne yrs gga with 
al sovereignty. its model,—Trajan’s. But still the ancients 
‘Here is the form of the Benediction; the | made the sondela, and there is but little origi- 
Amen being four times chanted, and breaking | ality in the modern forms or details. That 
finely upon the silence in which, unless one is | important discovery achieved, we made a détour 
very near, everything seems to pass: around a mt hty Coliseum, hable mr re, 
- - | Impress with its unapproac e vastness; 
w ae — Apestion Hover and Paul, in howe an extraordinary meet in the superb 
? authority we confide; inter- d threaded 
cede for us with the Lord, Amen CHURCH OF THE Jesuits, and threa narrow 
“Through th ’ ov streets up steep ascents, passing here and there 
ene: - . tn and merits of the| some ancient columns, oddly remaining by the 
chael the phar tes " irgin, of the blessed Mi- | side of, or inserted into the walls of modern 
Baptist, of the hey » of the blessed John the | houses,—until we found ourselves in the midst of 
and all Sainte. moe gene Peter and Paul, | an immense concourse of people on the piazza of 
merey upon you may t ae Omnipotent God have | the Quirinale, waiting for the Pope’s return from 
and Jesus Christ leat your sins be remitted, the Vatican, and ready toreceive him with accla- 
2 you to eternal life. Amen. | mations. His Holiness was very late, or did 
: Indulgence, absolution, and remission of al] 2°t come at all, for we left about 10,000 people 
Your sins, space for true and fruitful re ta still patiently waiting at sunset—the boys now 
hearts ever contrit Ole man j for a donk 
e and amendment of life, may and then starting a good loud cheer for a donkey 














eart or hackney cab, wilfully mistaken for 
the Pontifical cortéze ; a crowd, including the 
boy part of it, much the same in Rome as in 
New York. Had barely time to dine before all 
Rome was on the move for the last but one of 
the grand sights of the Holy Week—the [.LuMt- 
NATION OF Str. Perer’s. We all walked, 
Madame included, in spite of the crowd—and 
were again edified by the excellent arrange- 
ments to preserve order ; I more than half covet- 
ed the dragoon-police for New York ; though 
crowds with us generally do behave pretty well, 
except at steamboat landings, and the disgraceful 
confusion at those is partly owing to the mise- 
rable docks and piers themselves, an outrageous 
disgrace to the Commercial Metropolis of 
America, We picked our way between the 
carriages and pedestrians, and all pressing in a 
steady phalanx for a mile or two, in the street 
leading to the Bridge of St. Angelo, and thence 
to the Grand piazza; reached the goal too late 
to see the first instantaneous blaze; but the fait 
accompli—the actual illumination of that vast 
edifice and dome, with thousands, perhaps tens 
of thousands of glass lamps and pitch torches,— 
so that all the minutie of its architecture stood 
out against a dark sky in a perfect blaze of bril- 
liancy !—It was a scene which I could not have 
appreciated by description; something to re- 
member one’s lifetime. Walked up to the 
Pincian and Trinita di Monti, and saw the dome 
in the distance, like a vast ball of fire hung 
in the air. 
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ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. 


Mr. Donovan lately read before the Royal 
Irish Academy a paper ‘* On the supposed 
identity of the agent in the phenomena of ordi- 
nary electricity, voltaic electricity, electro-mag- 
netism, magneto-electricity, and thermo-elec- 
tricity.” Its object was to render it probable 
that what is called the electric fluid is not a 
simple element, as it is generally believed to be, 
but that it consists of several constituent ele- 
ments, each exercising a separate function: and 
many facts were referred to in support of the 
opinion. Reasons were assigned for believing 
that this hypothesis is more consonant with the 
general analogy of nature, than the supposition 
that electricity is a homogeneous fluid. Refer 
ences were also given to the opinions ‘of those 
who coincide in this view. After a full consi- 
deration of the facts and arguments, Mr. Dono- 
van summed up as his conclusion, that the elec- 
tric fluid, in the comprehensive sense of the 
word, including frictional, voltaic, electro-mag- 
netic, magneto-electric, and thermo-electric, 
does not consist of one homogeneous element, 
but of several, viz. heat, light, magnetism, 
electricity preper, chemical attraction, the phy- 
siological agent, and the deflecting agent ; that 
the difference between the various exhibitions 
of it just mentioned, depends on the proportions 
or energy of the constituent elements, or the in- 
fluence of the modifications which, under differ- 
ent circumstances, they are capable of exerting 
on each other. This influence is probably of the 
same character as that which the forces of 
nature exercise on each other, on the great 
scale of creation, controlling, antagonizing, and 
modifying each other's effects; thus producing 
the diversified phenomena of the universe, but 
rarely acting independently. . 

The abstract of Mr. Donovan’s paper as given 
in the London Literary Gazette, concludes as 
follows :— 

Prof. Faraday’s repetition of Colladon’s expe- 
riments on deflection by common electricity 
were then reviewed ; and the remarkable cir- 
cumstance was adverted to, that one of his de- 
flections was produced by one pole, contrary to 
the laws of voltaic electricity, in which the ope- 
ration of two poles is indispensable. If it be ad- 
mitted as proved, that common electricity does 
not require a twofold polar arrangement in order 
to produce deflections, it becomes a question, 
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what is the use of the two poles used in Colla- | mous amount, no less than 246 millions of one- 
don’s and Faraday’s experiments with the Ley-|inch sparks To test this, an experiment was 
den battery? One of them must be super- | made, in which diluted sulphuric acid was made 
fluous. If this be s0, we arrive at this general to act on a voltaic pair, consisting of four grains 
proposition, that voltaic electricity is composed of zine foil, and a plate re oper. the metals 
of elements existing in such ratio, and so com- being separately connected with a differential 
bined and modified, that it must be brought to electrometer, with insulated, detached, and 
bear upon the subject of its action by means of movable gold leaves. The solution ef the zinc 


| 


two poles simultaneously and equally energetic ; | occupied one minute and a half, and during this 


while the proportions and mode of combination | period the gold leaves were rapidly approached 
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snecess. Jt is on this account that I take the 
liberty of reasoning thus freely on the Opinions 
of so celebrated a philosopher.” 
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in the common electric fluid are such that it! until they touched, and then rapidly withdrawn 
y pialy 


roduces the same effect with one pole only. | There was not the slightest attraction or repul- | 
hus a difference, instead of an identity, would | sion, although, according to Faraday’s estimate. | 


be proved by these experiments. 


It was further observed on Faraday’s deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer-needle by common | 


the equivalent of 240 millions of one-inch sparks 
was passing between them at the time. Yet, 
when the same electrometer was subject to the 


electricity, that no less than 2,00) one-inch | @¢tion of a voltaic series, consisting of twenty- 
sparks were required to produce a deviation of | Pits of three-quarter-inch plates, both attraction 
forty degrees; while in an experiment with a |@"d adhesion took place. Lest it should be sup- 


minute pair of zinc and platinum plates, the 
zine not weighing more than the head of a pin, 
and probably not the thousandth part of a grain, 
dissolved during the action of an acid on it, the 
needle nevertheless whirled round the circle 
twice. Thus achemical action, almost incon- 
ceivably small, produced an effect eighteen 
times greater than 2,000 sparks of electricity 
from a powerful plate-machine. The inference 
drawn was, that the agents could not be the 
same in both, 

In furtherance of the objects above detailed, 
Prof. Faraday has made experiments to deter- 


mine the quantity of electricity associated with | 
the particles or atoms of matter; from which it | 
may be calculated that, to decompose a single | 


grain weight of water, 800,000 discharges of an 
electric battery, each discharge consisting of 
300 one-inch sparks, would be required ; which 
Faraday conceives is equal to a powerful flash of 
lightning : and he estimates that the electricity 


—that 1s, the affinity which maintains the| 


oxygen and hydrogen of the grain of water in 
combination—is of the same amount. Thus, 
according to him, there is the electricity of a 


flash of lightning in every grain or drop of wa- | 


ter; that is, if the electricity of a drop of water 
could be collected in one spark, it would be 
454,545 miles in length. But Faraday neglected 


to compare his results with those of MM. Paets, | 


Van Troostwick, and Deiman, and also with 
those of Dr. Pearson ‘These philosophers, who 
made experiments with the greatest care repre- 
sent matters very diflerently. Many calculations 
were entered into, which proved that, according 
to the experiments of the Dutch chemists, the 
quantity of electricity necessary to decompose 
a grain of water is thirty-eight times less than 


| posed that this quantity had been really evolved, 
but was lost by dissipation, an experiment was 
/made, in which a voltaic pair, the zinc weighing 
| four grains, was made to act as above described, 
'the whole being contained in a hermetically 
| sealed glass vessel, with an electrometer so con- 
|structed that it would . indicate the smallest 
quantity of dissipated electricity; but there was 
not the slightest appearance of sueh. Should it 
be affirmed that the alleged enormous quantity 
of electricity was produced, but, being in the 
positive and negative states, they neutralized 
and destroyed each other, the following experi- 
ment was opposed to the supposition, A plate 
_of zine was connected with a plate of platinum, 





| by means of an inch of platinum wire 1.000 of 
jan inch thick; this was included in a glass 
| sphere with dilute sulphuric acid, the glass be- 
|ing hermetically sealed. When the acid was 


.| made to act on the zinc, there was not the least 


| appearance of heat in the platinum wire, r.sult- 
ing from the neutralization of the alleged enor- 
| mous quantity of the two states of electricity ; 
| nor were any traces of electrified action on the 
| electrometer discoverable. 
hypothesis, the equivalent of 240 millions of 
positive and negative one-inch sparks had 
passed through the platinum wire, at the rate of 
1,600,00U per second, need it be inquired what 
would have become of the wire and the whole 
| apparatus? Van Marum, with one discharge of 
his battery, melted forty feet of thin iron wire. 


The supporters of the doctrine here objected 
to may maintain that the alleged quantity of elec- 





If, according to the | 


Tue Arts having but recently become, in Eng- 
land, a necessary adjunct to civilization and 
social enjoyment, it can scarcely be expected 
| that we have formed any definite notion as to 
the distribution of works of Art in our homes. 
| The total inability to appreciate the delights 
| they are capable of imparting was so universil 
| among our ancestry that scarcely half a century 
) ago, paintings were encumbrances to a mansion. 
The dining-rooms were held to be kept rigidly 
plain; the stair-cases and halls were too dainp ; 
the drawing rooms would be profaned if the 
tawdry paper were disturbed by anything picto- 
rial; large looking-glasses and a vulgar mirror 
were the only allowable decorations of the 
apartment in which society chiefly congregated. 
Such were the contracted ideas of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding our own. A change 
| has gradually arrived—artists have arisen, pic- 
|tures have been bought Within a very few 
| years, we are taken, as it were, by storm; we 
‘inundate ourselves with pictures, houses are 
embellished with encaustic painting, carving is 
applied in profusion, our abodes are becoming 
| museums, 
| The natural consequence of so sudden a chanze 
| will be a mischievous incongruity, unless some 
| simple maxims are propounded to govern our 
/enthusiasm, and direct our attention to the 
| study of propricty in ornamentation—with the 
‘ultimate hope of founding a true taste in the in- 
‘ternal decoration of houses with works of Art. 
| It is only natural to consider that, on entering 
a mansion, the first appearance should be one 
_ of simplicity, gradually leading the eye with in- 
| creasing delight through the inferior apartments 
| and staircases to the drawing-room, where the 
| principal luxuries of art and ornamentation 
| should be assembled. 
Thus, a principle becomes established ; and 
| so it appears to be pretty generally carried out 
in our noblest abodes, unless interfered with by 
|the architectural arrangements of the interior. 
| It is upon such examples that it is safest to found 





| tricity was really in operation, but that it was | some rules for guidance in houses of lesser pre- 
| retained and concealed in the constitution of the | tensions; and purely in the hope that the sub- 
| resulting gases; and this also seems to be the | ject may engage the attention of others, who 
opimon of Faraday, by his adoption of the elec- | will communicate their views to the public, the 


Faraday’s estimate, and, according to those of | tro-chemical theory of Berzelius, wherein he | few following remarks are thrown out for con- 


Pearson, forty-two times less. 
ence of Faraday's estimate leads to some suspi- 
cions of the universality of the law as laid down 
by that philosopher; namely, that if water be 
eutlected ta the influence of the electric current, 
no matter what the intensity or acting surtace, 
the quantity decomposed will be exactly propor- 
tionate to the quantity of electricity which has 
passed. All this may be very true, when ap- 
plied to the voltaic influence ; but if so, the law 
seems to individualize common electricity, and 
to dissever it from its alleged identity with vol- 
taic electricity. When we find two estimates of 
an eflect to agree pretty well, while a third is 
forty-two times greater than one, and thirty- 
eight times greater than the other, it is plain 
there is a monstrous error somewhere; and, 
hence, before we venture to draw any conclu- 
sion, it will be necessary to investigate the 
grounds on which the discordant opinion has 
been furmed. This becomes the more necessary, 
when it is recollected that the stronghold of 
those who maintain the identity of the voltaic 
and electric agents is the almost unlimited sup- 
ply of the latter at a low intensity, which they 
atirm can be brought into action during the ex- 
hibition of any phenomenon caused by the 
former. 

Faraday has affirmed, as already observed, 
that one grain of water, decomposed by four 
grains of zinc, can evolve electricity to an enor- 


evolved during combination, are produced by the 
discharge of positive and negative electricity 
which at that moment takes place. 
seven or eight cubic inches of mixed oxygen and 
hydrogen, which result from the decomposition 
of a grain of water, there be electricity con- 
cealed equal to 240 millions of one-inch sparks, 
when the mixture is detonated so as to recom- 
pose water, a flash of lightning and a clap of 
thunder ought to be the consequence, instead of 
the little bright flame and the trivial crack which 
occur. But it is not merely this immense quan- 
tity of electricity that is unaccounted for. Prof 


holds the elements of a grain of water in com- 
bination, enormous as its quantity is ailirmed to 
be, can only be overcome, during decomposition, 
by an equal quantity of electricity. What then 
becumes of this second portion? What has be- 
come of the first? We have not been able to 
discover traces of either. No less that 450 mil- 
lions of one-inch sparks are concerned in the 
decomposition of one grain or drop of water, 
and we can find no accuunt of any portion of 
them. 

Mr. Donovan thus concludes: “I conceive 
that the rules of discussion warrant my running 
this hypcthesis as closely to the impossible as | 
can. ‘The higher the authority, the stronger 





must be the argument to give it any chance of 


If in the | 


Faraday conceives that the electricity which | 


The vast difler- |expresses his belief that the light and heat) sideration. 


In the entrance-hall, statues are appropriate, 
| or busts upon consoles. If pictures are added, 
they ought to be adapted to the sizes of the 
spaces Jeft unoccupied by doorways ; and, if in- 
serted in the panelling, would form a continu- 
ation of architectural divisions; besides, they 
give an appearance of greater space than if hung 
in frames. In town houses, allegorical or my- 
tholozical figure subjects are the most suitable. 
For country houses, hunting pieces. fruit and 
game subjects, or whole-length portraits Reli- 
gious compositions are wholly out of place in 
entrance halls. i 
The dining-room being dedicated to festivity, 
‘should have analogons subjects: bright land- 
| scapes of good dimensions are cheering. A su- 
| perb example of this taste exists at Bowood, the 
seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, where the 
panels are filled by large Italian landscapes, 
painted by C. Stanfield, R.A. The cheering, 
joyous effect of this decoration must be seen to be 
appreciated. There is another class of pictures, 
which with refined taste and love of literature, 
becomes appropriate—as the portraits of distin- 
guished persons, either sovereigns, warriors, OF 
men distinguished for acquirements which re- 
flect honor on themselves or their country. 
To dine in the imposing presence of great “ cele- 
brities” is not without its influence on the grate- 
ful repast: it is adding the luxuries of mind to 
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lower gratifications of the table. The din- 
he parlor e Northwick-park, the seat of Lord 
Northwick, is an example that may be cited for 
the superb Vandykes by which it is decorated. 
Staircases are not generally suitable for pic- 
tures ; but sculpture, bronzes, bassi rilievi, and 
vases, may ornament with propriety this common 
channel of communications : if pictures are there 
placed, they have the appearance of being dis- 
carded from the apartments, or thrust out of the 
“The library, being occupied by books, offers 
little accommodation for the Fine Arts; but por- 
traits of literary persons or divines appear suit- 
able, and miniatures may be here dis»osed with 
advantage, as well as small and elaborate pic- 
tures or drawings of high quality. — 
The next portion of an abode is that of the 
greatest consequence—being the drawing-room. 


It is generally considered that here profusion 
may be tolerated in articles which pass under 
the denomination of vertu The elezance of rare 
porcelain, chasinzs, enamels, and objects adorn 
ed with gems, carvings in ivory, sculptures in 
alabaster, are all admissible according to the pre- 
sent received ideas. Pictures, too, so long re- 
jected, are now considered as suitably placed in 
drawing-rooms, The subjects here appropriate 
are of two classes—either works of the highest 
character, or those subjects only which are of 
elegant and chaste design. In the first class are, 
however, included the low genre gubjects ot the 
old Dutch school, the occupations of peasants, 
sometimes vulgar, or cattle pieces in farm-yards, 
and similar scenes—such as persons of refine- 
ment do not seek to witness as living realities. 
The wonderful taleat with which the great 
masters invested these ordinary transcripts of 
common nature makes them coveted as drawing- 
room distinctions. Ofthe other class, where this 
great attainment of skill has no existence, the 
admissible subjects for drawing-room decoration 
are the classic, the elegant, the poctic, the syl- 
van, and the pastoral. Pictures which can be 
ranged under these denominations are every way 
eligible. A landscape, if portrayed with cattle, 
may rank among pastoral scenes; but it is the 
coarse representations of wallowing swine, and 
asses, cows in farmyard filth, horses in stables, 
drunken revels, low brutalities. degraded huma- 
nities, or impure scenes of nude figures, that are 
totally unfit to be ploged ia the apartments where 
people meet for the rational enjoyment of social 
conversation. A general remark may here be 
ofiered, that it would be desirable not to place 
the works of ancient and modern painters toge- 
ther. The effect of age upon the ancient, and the 
newness of the inodern, act disadvantageously to 
both when in juxtaposition. Bad taste would be 
evinced by placing water-color drawings among 
oil-paintings; but crawings are very delighttul 
companions in a lady's boudoir, or may be azree- 
ably placed in bedrooms; although generally 
they are kept in the portfolio, as their brilliancy 
endures longer, Fine prints, framed, may ad- 
vautageously contribute to the cheerfulness of 
bedrooms and dressing-rooms. 

The usual mode of hanging pictures is by lines 
or chains attached to hooks and rods placed on 
the cornice, When chains are employed they 
are usually gilt, and thus add something to the 
glitter of aroom. When many pictures are sus- 
pended by lines from the cornice, the numerous 
strings produce an appearance inconsistent with 
decoration : the mechanism of adornment should 
surely be concealed, and any contrivance that 
would effect it is desirable. 

_ In hanging pictures there is an artistic inten- 
tion frequeatly overlooked, which is very injuri- 
ous to the due estimation of a fine picture. Itis 
quite certain that an easel picture, or what is 
termed a cabinet picture, should be viewed upon 
the same level as when painted by the artist. 
This is particularly needful when the subjects 
are interiors or dependent on perspective lines. 

here is an instance of this oversight in the new 
arrangement of the pictures in Sir R. Peel’s gal- 
lery at his house in Whitehall-gardens, where 
the two pigtures by Da Hooge are placed above 
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the range that is level with the eye, and produce 
a perspective dislocation injurious to the scene. 

Another not less singular effect is produced 
in the same gallery, by placing in companion- 
ship the picture by Hovbima called “ The 


Avenue,’’ where the horizontal line is remarka- | 


bly low on the plane of the picture, with the 
bird's-eye view over a flat country by De Koning, 
where the horizontal line is high on the plane of 
the picture. 

The preceding can only be considered as 
crude reinarks cast into the stream to excite dis- 
cussion for the elucidation of some fixed prin- 
ciples in placing works of Art, so that the pleni- 
tude of enjoyment they are capable of imparting 


may be fully obtained by the spectator—in jus- | 
tice to the artist’s labor, and the full amount of | 


talent displayed. 

To many our advice—if we may give to these 
observations a term so weighty——may ap,ear not 
only commonplace but needless ; there are others 
to whom they may be useful suggestions ; and, 
trite as they are, they may lead to consideration 
—London Art Union, 
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Works in Press. 


COPLEY. 

{From “ Artist-Life, or Sketches of American Painters.” 
By H. T. Tuckerman: in the press of D. Appletou & 
Co., New York.} 

PoRTRAITs appeal to the love of order as well 

as of beauty. They are useful and attractive 

not only as connected with the affections, or as 
meritorious works of art, but as symbols of de- 
parted races and ages. All admit the moral 
charm which invests an ancient estate; and the 
inactivity of the sentiment of veneration among 
us, has been not irrationally ascribed to the com- 
parative absence of these revered objects which, 
from earliest childhood, habituate the mind to 
dwell upon its relations with what has gone be- 
fore, and its consequent responsibility to the 
future. ‘That wholesome conservatism by which 
the feelings are rendered consistent and strong, 
from the influence of attachment to principles, 
is justly regarded as the most desirable safe- 
guard against reckless fanaticism, both in politics 
and religion. Human beings are so much the 


creatures of sympathy, and the memory depends | 


so greatly upon the imagination, that conserva- 
tive influences are intimately allied with mate- 
rial objects. Even the seared conscience of 
Lady Macbeth was tcuched by the resemblance 
of the sleeping Duncan to her father; and when 
Jeanie Deans visited the Duke of Argyle she 
wore her country’s plaid, knowing * his heart 
would warm to the tartan.” In this connexion 
the fine arts enact an important part. The ar- 
chitecture of castles and palaces, the statues of 
lucal divinities, the desizus of escutcheons and 
sepulchral monuments, address the feelings both 
of love and pride which bind generations of men 
together. Still nearer to the heart are family 
portraits. It is not the invention of romantic 
fiction which so often describes its heroes as 
musing in their youth, in some quiet gullery 
over the lineaments of some noble ancestry. 
** Look on this picture and on this,” is an admo- 
nition more wisely suggestive than it was to 
Hamlet’s mother. ‘“ A portrait,” says Hervey, 
**isea mournful thing, the shadow of a joy ;” 
but it may be impressive, affecting, and invalu- 
able, when brightened by a hue of personal 
devotion. 

Copley’s portraits are among the few signifi- 
cant memorials of the past encountered in this 
country ; and, as they are characteristic to a high 
degree, possess the interest which is ever at- 
tached to such relics. He was the only resident 
painter of real skill which the new world could 
boast prior to the Revolution; and seems to have 
followed his art with pride and assiduity. The 
heads of leading families, especially those of 
New England, sat to him; and the prices he 
commanded, and the fame he achieved, were 
quite remarkable for the period. The want of 
early advantages appears chiefly in Copley’s co- 


loring. It is probable that an acquaintance with 
Titian would have felicitously influenced his 
habits in this regard. Lord Lyndhurst, the son 


of the artist, declares that his father never saw 


a good picture until he was thirty years of 
age. It cannot be doubted that his knowledge 
was acquired under considerable discourage- 
ment, and that the excellence of his drawing 
was the result of persevering study. It is said 
that the first picture he sent to England, juve- 
nile effort as it was, exceeded all subsequent 
attempts in point of transparency and richness 
of hue. The dryness of tone and formality of 
manner in his pictures is, in a great degree, at- 
tributable to the unpropitious influences under 
which he acquired the rudiments of his art. 
From an amusing description of a provoking 
fellow-traveller in Italy, in one of his letters, we 
infer that he was not deficient in humor It was 
one of his peculiar fancies to introduce squirrels 
into his pictures, and he is said to have been in- 
timately acquainted with the natural history of 
this animal, and we imagine, made pets of seve- 
‘ral of the species He had a turn for literature, 
especially for English history and poetry; and 
was an excellent kinsman. Considering his 
Irish descent, and his artistic propensities, he 
/was prudent and systematic to a remarkable de- 
!gree; and the minute finish of the accessories 
and fabrics in his portraits, suggests a patience 
land industry quite accordant with the character 
of his fellow-citizens, His residence in Boston 
| overlooked the Common, and that in London is 
| still occupied by his son, and adorned with his 
| works. ‘ There isa kind of luxury in seeing,” 
jhe remarks, writing from Rome; and judging 
from the hint Trumbull gives us of his style of 
| living, as well as from the characteristics of his 
| paintings, his taste inclined to magnificence. 
| His life was uncommonly prosperous. Tor his 
** Death of Chatham” he refused fifteen hundred 
pounds; and even in America, where he began 
‘his career as early as 1760, his annual income, 
| according to his own statement, was three hun- 
'dred guineas. Methodical and industrious tothe 
| last, bis powers deteriorated with age; and what 
‘remains to us of his labors evidences that hig 
| talent was essentially for portraiture—the more 
ambitious efforts being only a collection of like- 
| nesses, 
He had the good sense to postpone visiting 
| England until the commencement of hostilities, 
jand reaped a liberal harvest from his industry at 
|home. The fruits of his early toil are now to be 
| found on the walls of several public institutions, 
|in venerable country houses, and the more aris- 
| tocratic dwellings of our cities. Associated as 
|they chiefly are with the Colonial or Revolu- 
jtionary period of our history, there lingers 
|around them the charm of a bygone era, which 
| endears even their palpable defects. The want 
| of ease and nature in these time-hallowed por- 
| traits, is, indeed, as authentic as their costume. 
| They are generally dignified, elaborate, and more 
|or less ostentatious, but we recognise in these 
| very traits the best evidence of their correctness. 
They illustrate the men and women of a day 
when pride, decorum, and an elegance ungrace- 
ful but rich, marked the dress and air of the 
higher classes, The faces are rarely insipid, 
and the hands almost invariably fair and deli- 
cately moulded, It appears to have been a fa- 
vorite mode either with the artist or his sitters, 
to introduce writing materials, and to select 
attitudes denoting a kind of meditative leisure. 
The otium cum dignitate is the usual phase, 
A rich brocade dressing-gown and velvet skull- 
cap—a high-backed and daintily carved chair, 
or showy curtain in the back-ground, are fre- 
quently introduced. Sir and Madam are the 
epithets which instinctively rise to our lips in 
apostrophizing these ‘counterfeit present- 
ments.” ‘There is that about them which pre- 
cludes the very idea of takinga liberty. They 
look like incarnations of self-respect—people 
born to command—men whose families were 
regulated with the reserve of state policy, and 
women who were models of virtue and propri- 
ety. In reading of John Hancock, or Mrs. 
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Boylston, we think of them as painted by Cop- 
ley. Large ruffles, heavy silks, silver buckles, 
eS vests and powdered wigs, are 

lent in our imaginations with the memory of 
patriot zeal and matronly influence. The hard- 
ness of the outlines, and the semi-official aspect 
of the figures, correspond exactly with the spirit 
of those times. Like all genuine portrait 
painters, Copley unconsciously embodied the 
peculiarities of his age. Pride of birth had not 
then been superseded by pride of wealth. The 
distinction of gentle blood was cherished. 
Equality had only begun to assert itself as a 
political axiom ; as a social principle it had not 
dawned upon the most ultra reformers. The 
patrician element still carried honorable sway in 
the new world, and ere its external signs were 
lost in republican sameness of bearing and cos- 
tume, the pencil of Copley snatched them from 


Extracts from New Books. 


GRISWOLD'S EDITION OF MILTON. 


Wirey & Purwam have just issued a com- 
lete edition of “The Prose Works of John 
ilton, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Rufus W. Griswold.” It is in two very large 
and excellently priated octavos. We give this 
r. Gris- 


week the following paragraphs from 
wold’s Biography. 


**Mitton was now but thirty-four years of 
age. Had he never written more than the works 
already finished, he would have been one of the 
greatest benefactors of the church and of man- 
kind. He had surpassed all the masters of elo- 


| quence in his own country and language, and 


equalled the greatest of all the ages, in those 





oblivion, by a faithful transfer to canvas. voices for liberty which, though long silent, are 
The syinpathies of the painter were modified | destined to ring with a clear and sonorous sound 
by the circumstances of his life. Of good line- | through many centuries around the world. 
age, and on intimate terms with the wealthy SHakspeare had shown the capacities of our 
merchants of Boston and the learned professors | tongue for harmony and beauty Mutton, ri- 
of Cambridge, isolated in his vocation, aristocra- | valling his immortal predecessor in mastery of 
tic in his manners, and almost constantly occu- | its melodies, developed all its vigor and gran- 
pied, he shared not the vagrant habits and | deur, and by his words fouzht such battles as the 
undisciplined enthusiasm of artists of a later | genius of his elder brother alone might fittingly 
day. He was eminently respectable ; and his | record. 
character was based upon English pride and| ‘His form was cast in the finest mould of 
intelligence. There was no overflowing geni- | manly beauty ; no one surpassed him in elegance 
ality in his style. He seems never to have come | of manners; and his corre ‘bespoke un- 
into any vivid relation with nature ; but painted | dauntedness and courage.’ His voice was varia- 
with studious regard to established rules and | bly musical, and his conversational abilities 
conventional propriety. While quite a youth, | never were approached, perhaps, unless In those 
he sent a picture entitled ** The Boy and Squir- | of one of the most illustrious Englishmen of this 
rel,” to the Royal Academy. Its merit was at| present age. In the mornings of winter he was 
once acknowledged, and there being no name |‘ up and stirring ere the sound of any bell awoke 
annexed, its American origin was inferred from | men to labor or devotion ; in summer as oft, with 
the quality of the wood of which the frame was | the bird that first rouses, to read good authors 
made. He regularly exhibited for several years | till the attention was weary or the memory had 
afterwards ; so that on arriving in England, his | its fraught,’ so possessed was he ‘ with a fervent 


fame for portraiture was already established. 
**©A Youth rescued from a Shark,” is one of 
Copley’s most celebrated works, and has been 
extensively engraved. The ferocious voracity 
of the shark, the terror of the boy, the intrepid 
spirit of his deliverer, the heaving boat and 


bloody wave are all effectively delineated. The | 


picture is now in the School of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, so well described by Lamb. In the ** Death 
of Chatham,” there is evident the same rigidity 
which marks his minor attempts ; but the scene 
is given with dramatic expression, and the va- 
ried and intelligible feelings of each spectator of 
the great statesman’s failing energies vividly 
depicted. Copley and Trumbull, in their mili- 
tary compositions, first successfully introduced 
modern costumes in historical painting. How 
far the actual should be sacrificed te the pictu- 
resque, the familiar to the ideal, has long been 
a question, and one which it is very difficult to 
settle. There is something essentially ineffec- 
tive and unzraceful in dress-coats, stocks, cha- 
peaus, and top-boots. In statuary no one can 
fail to perceive how much is gained by approach- 
ing the nude, or introducing the simple folds of 
classic drapery. In the “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” the row of legs is positively uncouth ; 
and in the military scenes of Trumbull and 
Copley, only the interest of the action recon- 
ciles us to the homeliness of the details. Red 
coats and muskets have no ideal associations; 
but these artists had the talent to give character 
to postures and faces; and like good actors in 
an indifferent theatre, win attention from the 
accessories by the spirit of the main concep- 
tion. Copley’s death of ** Major Pierson” thus 
affectingly commemorates an instance of heroic 
self-sacrifice; and trad the requisite encourage- 
ment been given, he would have devoted him- 
self to that department of historical painting 
which embodies important events, by distin- 
guished groups and actual portraits—such as 
Trumbull’s Declaration, Leslie’s Coronation, and 
his own Defeat of the Spanish Batteries at Gib- 
raltar—a branch for which his practised skill in 
likenesses and his judgment in arrangemeut 
were finely adapted. 


| desire to know good things, and with the dear- 
| est charity to infuse a knowledge of them into 
| others.’ Yet he sometimes indulged his passion 
| for the observation of external beauty, for in the 
fine days of spring, he thought, ‘in the vernal 
| seasons of the year when the air is calm and 
| pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
| against nature not to go out and see her riches, 
| and partake of her rejoicing with heaven and 

earth.’ * * 7 * * . . * 

**In the same year in which Mrirron wrote 
his works on divorce, he also produced his re- 
markable Tractate on Education, in which are 
embodied all the best ideas of the next two cen- 
turies on the subject; and that Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, which in the 
splendor of its diction and the irresistible force 
of its reasoning, continues to be without a par- 
allel in the literature of the world. He was the 
first to assert the unlimited right of discussion, 
and has left nothing to be said on this question 
by succeeding ages. ‘Who knows not,’ he 
exclaims, ‘that truth is strong! Next to the 
Almighty, she needs no policies, no stratagems, 
no licensings, to make her victorious. Though 
all the winds of doctrine were let loose upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we injure her 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and False- 
hood grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a freeand openencounter” ‘The Pres- 
byterians had been from the first hypocritical in 
their advocacy of freedom. They only preferred 
the Genevan gown to the cassock. They would 
permit the publication of no book which their 
illiterate or illiberal licensers could not under- 
stand, or which contained sentiments above the 
vulgar superstition. But under the Protectorate, 
when this Speech was read by Cromwe.t, 
whose genuine greatness triumphed over en- 
slaving precedents, its lofty eloquence and fault- 
less argument induced him to establish by law 
that perfect freedom of the intellect without 
which all other liberty is amockery. 

« For a while Miron returned to those more 
elegant pursuits to which he was led by the ge- 
nial power of nature, and in 1645 brought out a 
collection of his early poems. The execution of 
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CuHARLEs in 1648, however, caused the direc. 
tion of his attention once more to public affiirs 
anda few weeks after that event he published 
The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, wherein 
he maintained that it is lawful and had be. 
held so through all ages for any who have the 
power to call to acconnt a tyrant, and after dye 
conviction to depose and put him to death. Sir 
Egerton BrypGes remarks of this proposi- 
tion, that it is so objectionable as in these diy. 
to require no refutation; but in the United 
States, where the divine right of any man to 
oppress his fellows is not held, we think diffor. 
ently; and our admiration of Mivrown suffers no 
abatement, but rather is greater, for this and 
other works of like spirit which have been the 
prime causes of the unjust estimation in which 
he continues to be held in his own country. No 
one questions that CHAR Les was a ‘traitor, a 
murderer, and a public enemy,’ whose very ex. 
istence was perilous to every sort of liberty in 
England; and though the constitution was de- 
fective in providing no way for convicting and 
punishing the first officer of the state, however 
flagrant might be his crimes, the right to call 
him to account remained with the people, for 
ever possessing ultimate sovereignty over every 
authority but that of the Almighty. 

** Soon after the death of CHartes, a book 
appeared under the title of Eicoy Baow\en, or a 
Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his Soli- 
tudes and Sufferings, purporting to be by the 
‘royal martyr? himself, but since ascertained to 
be the production of Dr. Gaupen, bishop of 
Exe.er Inthis he is represented in the con- 
stant exercise of prayer to God for the justice 
and merey which were denied him by men. It 
was calculated to produce a strong reaction in 
the public mind in his favor, and the sale of {ilty 
thousand copies in a few weeks showed the ne- 
cessity of counteracting its influence. For this 
purpose the Council of State determined to avail 
itself of the abilities of its new secretary, who 
wrote with his customary rapidity the Ex.o.0- 
kdaorgs, one of the most extraordinary of his 
works, of which his great learning, clear and 
energetic style, and acute and close reasoning, 
lead the reader’s conviction with his admiration 
to the end. 

**Mitton had scarcely finished this unan- 
swerable work when he was called upon to do 
battle for the republican party on a wider field. 
Thus far his audience had been the English na- 
tion; he was now to address the family of civil- 
ized mankind The son of the late king having 
found a refuze in the states of Holland, prevail- 
ed upon CLaupius SaALMAsivus, in the general 
estimation the first scholar of the aze, to under- 
take the vindication of prelacy and monarchy in 
his Defensio Regia pro Carolo Primo ad Caro- 
lum Secundum, which was published near the 
close of the year 1649. Although this book dis- 
appointed the learned by its want of method and 
occasional feebleness, the arsenal whence BurKE 
drew the artillery of his most powerful declama- 
tion cannot be so contemptible a performance as 
it has been the custom to represent it. Cer- 
tainly, addressed as it was to the fraternity of 
kings, and with the weight it derived from the 
name of Satmastvs, it was likely to produce an 
effect, and the Council of State saw at once that 
it must be answered. Mitron was present at 
their sitting when they resolved that he should 
meet the champion of the Pretender. His sight 
was already greatly impaired, and he was warned 
by his physicians that total blindness would in- 
evitably result from such labors; but he would 
listen to no voice opposed to that of the heavenly 
monitor within his breast. He finished early in 
1651 the immortal Defensio pro Populo Angli- 
cano contra Claudii Salmasii Defensionem 
Regiam, the most masterly work in all writtea 
controversy ; and while the darkness was steal- 
ing upon his eyes, overplied in the defence of 
liberty, he heard ‘all Europe ring from side to 
side’ with his great triumph over the insolent 
and mercenary defender of despotism, who stole 
= amid a storm of hisses into obscurity, and 

ied. 
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« Notwithstanding his blindness, Minton 
continued to discharge the duties of his office ; 
and two years after his loss of sight he contract- 
ed a second marriage with CATHERINE, a 
daughter of Captain Wooncock, to whom he 
was bound by the fondest affection. Within a 
year after their union however she died, like his 
first wife, in giving birth to a child, who soon 
followed her to the grave. 

« Several replies to the Defence by Mitton 
were published, but the only one which he con- 
descended to notice was Regii Sanguinis Cla- 
mor ad Calum adversus Parricidas Anglica- 
nos, written by De Movutn, a Frenchman, but 
printed at the Hazue, under the editorship of 
one ALEXANDER More, who for a considerable 
time was reputed tobe its author. It was full of 
the grossest abuse of the parliament as well as of 
Mutton, who in his answer, entitled Defensio 
Secunda pro Populo Anglicano contra Infa- 
mem Libellum anonymum cui titulus Regii 
Sanguinis Clamor, etc., treated More with 
merited severity, exposing the privacies of his 
licentiousness as well as the falsehood of his 
danders. This Second Defence is not equal to 
the reply to Saumasius, though it has passages 
of unsurpassed power and beauty, and is valua- 
ble for the information it contains respecting 
Mitron’s own history and the motives by which 
he regulated his actions, and for its striking 
portraitures of CRomWELL and some other mein- 
bers of the republican party. With this and 
two subsequent answers to More, he closed his 
controversial labors, though he still continued to 
serve the state as foreign secretary. The great- 
ness of his intellect and the purity of his heart 
are (oo conspicuous in all his works for any one 
to doubt the inherent grandeur of his character ; 


and nearly the only ground upon which any one | 


ventures now to assail him is that of his having 
continued in office under the Protector, whom it 
is accustom of English sophomores to denounce 
as a parricide and an usarper, but whom the in- 
telligent and true hearted in all nations look 
upon as one of the noblest patriots and states- 
men who ever guided the course of empire. 
His victories won, and an imperial crown within 
his grasp, with an unparalleled moderation he 
gave his countrymen the most free and perfect of 
constitutions, reserving to himself powers 
scarcely equal to those of a president of our own 
republic. The career of no ruler was ever 
marked by more justice, wisdom, or genuine love 
of country; and thouzh Mitton may have dis- 
approved of some acts of his administration, it 
Was not inconsistent with any of his professions 
or principles, or with anything that has been 
said in praise of him, that he continued to be his 
associate in office and his friend. 

“Until the close of the Protectorate, Mit- 
ToN’s leisure hours were principally devoted to 
the collection of materials for a Latin Thesau- 
rus, the composition of two additional books of 
his History of England, and the laying of the 
foundation of his immortal epic poem. In the 
autumn of the year 1658 OLtiver CromweLi 
died; and the extraordinary conflict of parties 
which followed, resulted in the restoration of 
the monarchy. * * * * * « 
_“* Mrron had acted too conspicuous a part to 
live openly with safety in the capital, and betore 
Charles entered London, therefore, he concealed 
himself in the house of an acquaintance, where 
he remained until the passage of the act of 
oblivion, in the exceptions of which his name 
was happily omitted, through the intercession 
of some of his friends. Soon after returning to 
society, he was a third time married, in conse- 
quence of the neglect and unkindness of his 
daughters, upon whom he had depended for the 
management of his domestic affairs. To this 
period he alludes in the passage of his Samson 
Agonistes in which he says : 

a he i 
To dally fraud, contempt, ubuse, and wrong. 
Within doors or without: still as a fool 
Soe eae ee tom penn half. 
Oh dirk, dark, dirk, amid the blaze of noon, 


Inevocabl 
Ww - Een! total eclipse 
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“To this period has been generally referred | crater. This wall, which was nearly circular, 


Mitton’s recently discovered Treatise 
Christian Doctrine ; but that work which he 
would never have given to the press himself, 
and which is on every account less worthy of 
praise than any of his other productions, was 
probably composed during the first years after 
his return from Italy, and is the substance of 
familiar lectures on theology to his pupils. He 
had studied the nature of the Saviour before 
his mind attained the strength of its maturity, 
a3 some have looked upon the sun, until his 
sight for a while was darkened In the end he 
was right. In none of his great works is there 
a passage from which it can be inferred that he 
was an Arian; and in the very last of his writ- 
ings he declares that ‘the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a plain doctrine in Scripture.’ 

“In earlier manhood Mitton had excelled 
the greatest uninspired authors of all azes and 
nations as a theologian and political philosopher. 
Now, poor and old and blind, he erected the 
stateliest structure, 


“* With pyramids and towers, 
From diamond quarries hewn and rocks of gold,’ 


in the regions of the imagination, in which, | 
with ‘his garland and singing robes about him,’ | 


he celebrates the ‘ throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness’ in strains which angels paused 
to hear; and which the wise and pure hearted 
in the world receive as echoes of the triumphant 
and glorious harmonies they will listen to in 
heaven; to enter which place of rest, not more 
than duly to understand a true poem, requires 
the simple credulity of childhood, blent with the 
most profound and expansive knowledge ”’ 





: Glimpses of Books. 
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on | embraced a space of fully five miles in diameter, 


in the centre of which rose a mound, composed 
of an agglomeration of small cones and craters, 
600 or 800 feet high. One of these orifices was 
still active, though only giving forth smoke at 
the present moment. The space around this 
central mass, between it and the wall on which 
we stood, was a smooth surface of dark brown 
sand, and is called “laut pasir,” or, ‘ the 
On our right, or towards the 
north, the great bounding wall was broken 
down over a considerable space, the remaining 
fragment not being more than 200 feet hish; 
but towards the left, it swept round for several 
miles, with a height of nowhere less than 1,000 
feet, and appeared to form on the inside an abso- 
lutely perpendicular precipice. Its top was 
rugged and broken, and often very narrow, the 


_grassy slope on the outside being excessively 
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====—S—S—SSS ww | leaves, form a complete shelter. 


steep, generally too much so for any one to 
climb up it. We stood on nearly the highest 
point of this narrow ridge, at a height above the 


| sea of S,241 feet, according to my observation. 


This point is called the Ider-!der.—Surveying 
Voyage of H. M. 8S. Fly. 


Cocoa CuttivaTion.—We are now in the 
great cocoa region, which for an extent of seve- 
ral hundred square miles borders the river. The 
cocoa trees are low, not rising above fifteen or 
twenty feet; and are distinguishable from a dis- 
tance by the yellowish green of their leaves, so 
different from aught else around them. They 
are planted at intervals of about twelve feet; 


| and at first are protected from the sun’s fierce- 


ness by banana-palms, which, with their broad 
Three years 
after planting, the trees vield; and thereafter re- 
quire little attention, or rather, receive not any. 
From an idea that the sun is injurious to the 


SceNnERY oF THE IsLAND or Java.—Arrived , Petty, the tree-tops are suffered to mat together 
at a level ridge that stretched out on either hand, | until the whole becomes dense as thatch-work. 


and seemed nearly the highest ground about us, 
we turned to look over the country we had 
passed. On our left hand lay the northern, or 
Java sea, with the islands about the eastern end 
of Madura dimly visible. On our right was the 
great Indian ocean, and the Island of Nusa 
Baron spread like a map before us, but still 
misty with the morning haze. Due east of us 
rose other mountains, peak behind peak, stretch- 
ing towards the eastern end of the island, while 
between us and them lay a valley running from 
one sea to the other, in which were Klakka and 
Lamajang, and in the centre of which rose the 
Lamongan. This hill, which we had at first so 
much admired, we now looked down upon, so 
that had its crater been wide enough we could 
almost have seen to the bottom of it, It really 


looked quite insignificant, with its tiny jet of 
smoke, when compared to the perfect cone of 


the Semiru, which we could see on our right, 
still towering above us over the nearer peaks 
and ridges, and rolling forth at intervals huge 
volumes of smoke and steam. Below our feet 
lay the mountain sides, that looked like a net- 
work of ridges and ravines, all winding, radiat- 
ing, and subdividing downwards and outwards 
in seemingly inextricable confusion. Not a 
single smooth or continuous slope could be 
seen; nothing but steep precipitous furrows and 
sharp jagged crests, the latter crowned with a 
feathery-edge of pine-like casuarinas, the for- 
mer dark with impenetrable wood, till both 
sank almost indistinguishable among the magni- 
ficent forests of the lower slopes. The sea and 
the plains were partially obscured by creeping 
clouds and mists, gradually dispersing, while 
across the bosom of the distant mountains 
stretched those horizontal bars of streaky cloud, 
so characteristic of morning among mountain 
scenery. Noble as was this prospect, a new 
surprise awaited us when, advancing a few steps, 
we climbed a grassy knoil, on the side of which 
we had stopped toadmire it. We now found 
ourselves on the bank of a curvilinear precipice, 
1,000 or 1,200 feet deep, the wall of an ancient 
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The sun never penetrates this, and the ground 
below is constantly wet. The trunk of the tree 


| grows irregularly, without beauty, although per- 


aps by careful training it might be made as 
graceful as the apple-tree. The leaf is thin, 
much resembling our beech, excepting that it is 
smooth-edged. The flower is very small, and 
the berry grows directly from the trunk or 
branches. Itis eight inches in length, five in di- 
ameter, and shaped much like a rounded double 
cone. When ripe, it turns from light green to 
adeep yellow, and at the same time ornaments 
he tree finely. Within the berry is a white 
acid pulp, and imbedded in this are frora thirty 
to forty seeds, an inch in length, narrow and 
at. These seeds are the cacao of commerce. 
When the berries are ripe, they are collected into 
great piles near the house; are cut open with a 
tresado; and the seeds squeezed carelessly from 
the pulp, and spread upon mats to dry in the sun, 
Before being half dried, they are loaded into 
canoes in bulk, and transmitted to Para. Some 
of these vessels will carry four thousand arrobas 
of thirty-two pounds each; and, as if such a 
hulk of damp produce would not sufficiently 
spoil itself by its own steaming during a twenty 
days’ voyage, the captains are in the habit of 
throwing upon it great quantities of water, to 
prevent its loss of weight. As might be expect- 
ed, when arrived at Para it is little more than 
a heap of mould: and itis then little wonder 
that Para cocoa is considered the most inferior 
in foreiga markets. Cocoa‘is very little drunk 
throughout the province, and in the city we 
never saw it except at the cafés. It is a deli- 
cious drink when properly prepared; and one 


soon loses relish for that nasty compound known 


in the States as chocolate, whose main ingredi- 
ents are damaged rice and soap-fat.—Edwards’s 
Voyage up the Amazon. 


Tue Execution or CHARLES I.—With re- 
ference to the passage of Charles the First 
through St. James’s Park on the morning of his 


execution, we are enabled to lay before the — 


ih 
i 
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reader the following interesting extract from a 
letter preserved in the British Museum, which 
has not hitherto appeared in print: “ This day 
his Majesty died upon a scaffold at Whitehall. 
His children were with him last night; to the 
Duke of Gloucester he gave his George ; to the 
lady [the Princess Elizabeth}, his ring off his 
finger: he told them his subjects had many 
things to give their children, but that was all he 
had to give them. This day, about one o'clock, 
he came from St. James's in a long black cloak 
and grey stockings. The Palsgrave came through 
the Park with him. He was faint, and was 
forced to sit down and rest him in the Park. He 
went into Whitehall the usual way out of the 
Park ; and so came out of the Banqueting House 
upon planks, made purposely, to the scaffold. 
He was not long there, and what he spoke was 
to the two Bishops, Dr. Juxon and Dr. Morton. 
To Dr. Juxon he gave his hat and cloak. He 
prayed with them ; walked twice or thrice about 
the scaffold ; and held out his hands to the peo- 
ple. His last words, as I am informed, were,— 
* To your power I must submit, but your author- 
ity I deny.’ He pulled his doublet off himself, 
and tare A down to the block himself. When 
some officer offered to help him to unbutton 
him, or some such like thing, he thrust him 
from him. Two men, in vizards and false hair, 
were appointed to be his executioners. Who 
they were is not known: some say he that did 
it was the common hangman; others, that it 
was one Captain Foxley, and that the hangman 
refused. The Bishop of London hath been con- 
stantly with him since sentence was given. 
Since he died, they have made proclamation 
that no man, upon pain of | know not what, 
shall presume tv proclaim his son Prince Charles, 
King: and this is all I have yet heard of this sad 
day’s work.” —Memorials of London, by Hene- 
age Jesse. 


A Srrance Birv.—* The Resident, M. 
Pietermatz, had told me of a singular story cur- 
rent among the Javanese, and apparently not 
wholly discredited by some of the Europeans, of 
a bird inhabiting a certain bivalve shell. A 
Dutch surgeon in Gresik had preserved some of 
these molluscs in spirits,and on the jar being 
sent for, I found they were large.sized acepha- 
lous molluses, with a strong dark hairy byssus, 
but from want of the shell | could not make out 
exactly to what genus it belonged. It was pro- 
bably either a large mytilus, a meleagrina, or a 
pinna, and was certainly not a lepas. It is 
curious to see the same superstitious idea at- 
tached to the inhabitant of a shell in Java as was 
once current in Europe with regard to the Bar- 
nacle Goose springing from the shell of the bar- 
nacle, or lepas anatifa. Mr. Lane, in his edition 
of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, when 
Sinbad mentions this singular fact of natural 
history as one of the wonders of the Indian seas, 
is surprised at it, and curious to know whence 
it could arise. There is no doubt that it is an 
old Javanese notion, and that the early Arab 
traders, who frequented Java, carried it thence 
to Arabia and Egypt. A similar notion existin 
in the north-west of Europe, however, from stil 
more ancient times, is a ‘ very singular coinci- 
dence, but only shows how prone the early 
races of men are to draw the same inferences 
from similar natural objects and occurrences. 
The likeness of the byssus in the one case, and 
the cirrhiin the other, to hair or feathers, no 
doubt, gave rise to the same strange and marvel- 
loving exercise of imagination.”—Juke’s Nar- 
rative. 


Tue Himactayan Mountarns,—Our party, 
consisting of three officers of my regiment and 
inyself, started on the evening of the first of 
August, and having halted during the heat of 
the next day at a house on the road, erected for 
the convenience of travellers, by government, 
we reached the foot of the hills at daybreak on 
the 3d instant. We remained at a small inn 
recently established there, awaiting an interval 





in the torrents of rain which were descending, 


before we commenced our ascent. After the 
greater part of the day had passed withovt the 
occurrence of this lucid interval, [ started with 
one of our party to mount the precipitous hills 
which towered above us, enveloped in mist. 
We procured two sturdy little mountain ponies, 
that despised our weight, and, dashing through 
the torrents of rain, breasted the rough acclivity. 
The mountains from Rajpore rise abruptly in a 
constant succession of sharp and lofty peaks, 
whose sides from beneath appear nearly perpen- 
dicular. The roads, which are about two yards 
in breadth, are cut round the sides of the moun- 
tains, and winding by a gradual ascent round 
some, conduct you slowly upwards; on others, 
the circuit being impeded, or too extensive for 
the former system, a zig-zag road is made, to 
bring you more rapidly, though much more la- 
boriously, to their brow, whence a ridge fre- 
quently stretches across to the adjacent moun- 
tains. The spirited little hill-ponies carried us 
freely across these narrow passes, on each side 
of which a yawning abyss frequently descends, 
till lost to sight amid the gloomy shade of the 
rocks and shrubs projecting from its sides ; whilst 
the mountain torrents, roaring above and be- 
neath, and frequently dashing in their impetu- 
ous course across the path you are pursuing, 
present a wild and magnificent sight. Night 
had far advanced, and our ponies began to ex- 
hibit unequivocal symptoms of weariness from 
their severe toil, when we arrived at the hotel, 
then standing at Mussouri, fur the reception of 
travellers. Here we soon divested ourselves of 
our well-soaked garments, and enjoyed the un- 
usual Eastern luxury of a blazing fire Next 
morning, the weather having cleared up, I sal- 
lied forth to enjoy the varied and beautiful 
scenery, and scrambled to the summit of Lan- 
dour, which stands about 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. On the front, towered the 
Tyne range, about 10,000 feet in height; and 
far beyond these, Jumnoctri and Gungootri, 
whence flow the sources of the Jumna and 
Ganges, are visible, their summits glittering with 
everlasting snow, from an elevation of 24,0U0 
feet. On the right of this barrier of eternal 
snow, was dimly visible the peak of Dwalagiri, 
whose hoary heights, though untrodden by the 
foot of mortal man, have been measured by his 
ingenuity, and pronounced to be the loftiest in the 
world. Dazzled with the splendid and gorgeous 
scene, whose reflection from the morning sun 
became too much for the eye to endure, I turn- 
ed to look down on the beautiful valley of the 
Doune, which lay stretched beneath, and 
through which the Ganges, extricating itself 
from the mountains, rushed, in its turbid and 
meandering course, into the plains; whilst on 
the other side of the same fairy valley, the clear 
and stately Jumna flowed majestically onwards, 
to unite its crystal waters with its sister river at 
Allahabad. The scenery here is excessively 
striking to the traveller, on account of the mise- 
rably barren and uninteresting flats he must tra- 
verse ere reaching these mountains, which na- 
ture appears to have raised to a stupendous ele- 
vation, in atonement for her negligence to other 
parts of Hindostan. The mild climate of these 
regions has rendered them a favorite resort, du- 
ring the summer months, for the families of those 
eking out their eastern servitude; and many 
neat villas, partaking more of the character of 
European than of Asiatic architecture, ornament 
the sules and summits of Landour and Mussouri. 
The woods, which cover with great luxuriance 
the lower ranges of hills, from the base to the 
summit, constitute the principal beauty of the 
mountains. The trees most abundant near Lan- 
dour are the oak and the rhododendron; the lat- 
ter grows to a large size, and produces a rich 
crimson flower, far exceeding in size and bril- 
liancy of color the shrub producing that blos- 
som in England; and in the spring so great is 
its abundance, that it appears to cast a ruddy 
hue on the sides of the mountains, In the inte- 
rior of the mountains, I have seen, growing 
wild, almost every kind of fruit tree met with in 
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Europe. Here is also a very beautiful and gi. 
gantic fir growing in the higher altitudes, term. 
ed the deodar, which is peculiar, I believe, to 
the Himalayahs, and much valued for its dura. 
ble properties when used in building.—4dven. 
tures in the Far East by a Cavalry Officer. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PorT oF Reatrso 
\in reference to a Ship Canal across the Amori- 
can Continent) —I may confidently say that 
Realejo (pronounced Rayalayo) is at least ay 
good a port as any in the known world. I haye 
seen Portsmonth, Rio Janeiro, Port Jackson, 
Talcujana, Callao, and Guayaquil, and to al] 
of these I consider it decidedly superior. It js q 
salt-water creek, into which several simal| 
streams of water empty themselves. The ep. 
trance is protected by an island about two miles 
long, which leaves at each end a channel where 
ships can enter the harbor, but extending oppo- 
site the main land, forming the fort in such a 
manner as to protect it entirely from any wind 
that can possibly blow, and also entirely break. 
ing the swell which enters the outer bay of 
Conchagua from the ocean. The north entrance 
is about a quarter of a mile wide, and that at the 
south of the island rather narrower, both being 
entirely free from rocks or hidden dangers, and 
having in no part less than five fathoms’ depth 
of water. At one of these openings, vessels can 
at all times enter with a leading wind from what- 
ever quarter it may blow. The inside consists 
of a noble basin of water, nowhere less than four 
fathoms deep, with a bottom of mud, where 200 
ships of the line might lie at all times in the 
most perfect security. Merchant-vessels gene- 
rally lie about a mile from the entrance, in the 
branch of the creek which runs up to Realejo, 
where there are about five fathoms water over a 
mud bottom. Opposite this port there is a fine 
level beach, possessing deep water close to the 
edge, which would form an admirable site fora 
town ; and where, at very little expense, a wharf 
might be constructed capable of accommodating 
almost any number of vessels. Were proper bat- 
teries erected on the rocky island at the en- 
trance, no enemy could possibly enter, for, if re- 
quired, a chain could also be extended across 
each of the twomouths. One of the branches of 
this creek extends inland to within three leagues 
of the lake of Leon or Managua. The interme- 
diate country is a gentle slope, where, undoubt- 
edly, should enter one of the ends of the canal 
to connect the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans; and 
it is much to be regretted that Mr. Bailey was 
not instructed to make his surveys on this line 
instead of that adopted. Fromthe report of this 
able engineer, it will be seen that the only dif_i- 
culties in the line he surveyed are in crossing 
the chain of hills between the lake of Nicaragua 
and St. John of the sonth, which would be en- 
tirely avoided by bringing the canal through the 
lake of Leon (connected as it is with that of 
Nicaragua by a river that might be rendered 
navigable at a moderate cost) into the above- 
named branch of Realejo harbor, thus securing 
the great advantage of an excellent harbor at 
each end of the canal, besides many others which 
can certainly not to be met with at Panama, Tehu- 
ant , or any other place.—Dunlop’s Travels 
in Central America. 
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Don Jose Maria Joacquim pe Ho Ax pe SAt- 
TILLo has, it seems, made his way southwardly 
into the city of Mexico, from Encarnacion where 
we last heard of himafter the battle of Buena Vis- 
ta. His recent indignant lines, addressed to the 
wrangling Mexican generals, in the ‘Diario 
Official del Gobierno,” will hardly add to his 
literary reputation; but the three stanzas, 10 
which he turns to our soldiery and holds them 
up as an example to his inglorious countrymen, 
strike us as forming quite a Beranger-like little 
lyric of themselves. We have, therefore, 1 
translating for the Literary World, not hesitated 
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to detach them from the rest, and append a quo- | 


| 

: A 

tation from an American journal. 
THE MEN OF CHURUBUSCO. 


“Contreras being carried by Persifer Smith, Worth | 
ery towards Ban Antonio and San Angel. How San) 
‘Antonio was carried by Worth, and how the whole army 
then fel! upon Churubusco und drove the enemy from 
his works, and completely routed him, the letters we give 
in other columns sufficiently tell.”"]—New Orleans Pica- 


yune of Sept. 9th. 


They'll point them out in after years— 
“The men of Churubusco Fight! 
And tender hearts will name with tears 
The gallant spirits quenched in night, 
When each who under WinFievp fought, 
And kept the field alive, 
Was equal, in the deeds he wrought, 
To any common five— 
They'll point them Out, those veterans then, 
As far beyond all common men, 
And each to each, with stern delight, 





i the Churubusco Fight. France ; par Clary Darlem. 
Wisaeerrr ; 7 | Elizabeth en France; Le Couvent de N. D. des- 
They'll sing their prais2, when they're no_ 


more— 
The men of Churubusco fight ! 
And when their latest march is o’er— 
As one by one is lost to sight— 
Then girls will ask his friends to spare, 
From off that hoary brow, 
A shred but of the scattered hair 
Which waves so richly now : 
And loiterers by the inn-side hearth 
Will pause amid their tavern mirth, 
And, filling, fear since he has pass’d, 
They drink “ to Churubusco’s last !”? 


They'll paint their deeds in statued hall— 
The deeds of Churubusco fight : 
And on the smoke-dried cottage wall 
Will smile their pictures, brave and bright, 
Who fought with stalwart Scorr of yore, 
That glorious field to win— 
When every warrior bosom bore 
Five hero hearts within : 
They'll legends tell of heroes then, 
Far, far, beyond all modern men, 
And still in song will grow more bright, 
The deeds of Churubusco Fight. 


Dr. Griswoipn’s WriTiInGcs oN AMERICAN 
LireraTuRne.—We understand that Bartlett & 
Welford, of this city, have received an order 
from the Emperor of Russia for ten copies of 
Dr. Griswold’s two octavos upon the Prose and 
Poetry of America, to be placed in the public 
libraries of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


MEMORIALS OF THE PorT GraY.—The un- 
sold, or rather the bought-in, portion of the 
MSS. of the poet Gray from a former sale, were 
recently brought to the hammer in London. A 
“Journal for 1754 from the first of March,” an 
extraordinary instance of Gray’s minute observa- 
tion of nature—to say nothing of the extreme 
neatness of the entries—sold for 2/. A miscel- 
laneous collection of papers on the subject of 
Natural History soldfor 1/. 10s. Some scattered 
notes made during a tour in France and Italy, 
including a letter of Mason’s to Stonhewer about 
Horace Walpole’s death, sold for 3/. 10s. Mason 
observes that he thinks Horace Walpole’s Will 
a perfectly just one—that he had expected Miss 
B. [Miss Berry] would receive the legacy of his 
papers: and that as for his own letters to Wal- 
pole he did not care to ask fur them back. “ An 
Epitaph on a Child” sold for 1/. 5s.—the song 
commencing ‘* Thyrsis, when we parted, swore,” 
forthe same sum. A Letter of Condolence to 
Richard Stonhewer on the death of his father, 
rm gy with the poet’s initials, brought 2/. 12s. 

- _ This letter is dated 2d Nov., 1769, and is 
not in Mitford’s last edition. Vertue’s Catalogue 
of the Pictures of King James the Second and 
ope Caroline, with MS. notes of Gray, sold 
or 2/. 5s. :—and “* Leycester’s Commonwealth,” 
mae autograph on the title, and a few notes, 


| land, or Port Philip, by the same author, fe. Svo. ; 
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Tue Grand Opera is preparing for its Winter 
campaign. The house, which has hitherto 
been a disgrace to the Capital, has undergone a 
complete repair and embellishment, and will, 
when completed, be as remarkable for its beauty 
and elegance as it was before notorious for the 
want of them 

Tue Palais Royal, the Gaité and the Varié- 
tés have also brought forward some novelties ; 
but although received with favor, they are not 
of sufficient merit to require further remark — 
Courier Francaise. 

Recent Pusuications.—The following are 
among the most striking English and French 
publications which have recently appeared :— 

English.—Cooksland in North-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, by J. D. Lang, 1 vol fe. Svo.; Philips- 


Sugar Planter’s Manual, by W J. Evans, Svo. 
French —Elizabeth d’Autriche, reine de 
Deuxiéme partie 


Anges §8vo. 7fr. 50c.—Flore de l’Algerie, ou 
| Catalogue des plantes indigénes du royaume 
d@Alzer; par G. Munby, colon d’Alger. 5vo. 
| 4fr.—Les Harmonies de |’Etre, exprimées par 
les nombres; ou les lois de Vontologie, de 
la psychologie, de léthique, de lesthétique 
et de la physique, expliquées les unes 
par les autres et ramenées a un seul prin- 
cipe. Par P. F. G. Lacuria. Deux vols svo,. 
12fr.—Lylia, la Tyrolienne ; par le Marquis de 
Foudras. 4 vols. 8vo. 30fr.—Madatme de Mire- 
mont ; par le Marquis de Foudras. 2 vols S8vo. 
15fr.—Madame de Tencin ; par Eugéne de Mire- 
court et Mare Fournier. 2 vols. 8vo. 15fr.— 
Le Mauvais Ange ; par Jules Lacroix. 3 vols. 
22fr. 50c.—Précis historique sur la reine catho- 
lique dona Isabelle ; par don Diego Clemencin. 
8vo. 6fr.—Le Prince Francisque ; par D. Fahre 
d@Olivet. 7 vols. Svo. 52fr. 50c. 

A Lost Boox or Livy Founn.—A most 
| valuable discovery has just been made at Berlin. 
The Rev. Dr. Heine has lately returned from 
Spain, where he spent aconsiderable time in ex- 
ploring its libraries for the purpose of Ecclesi- 
astical history. Among the treasures he 
acquired, were several rolls of parchment, pur- 
chased from a bookseller and generously pre- 
sented to the Royal Library. One of these rolls 
was found to be a Palimpsest, which, after being 
carefully cleaned and examined by the principal 
librarian, Mr. Pertz, proved to be a fragment of 
the lost books of Livy, probably of book 98. 
The Academy of Sciences, which, at the request 
of Mr. Pertz, made a minute investigation into 
the subject, have resolved to publish an engraved 
facsimile of this most interesting addition to Ro- 
man History. The writing bears evidence of 
the highest antiquity, probably of the first cen- 
tury, and consequently contemporary with the 
age in which Livy flourished. 


Trocus Pomprivs.—A MS. portion of this 
author has just been discovered in the library of 
the Ossolinski, at Limberg, which the Prussian 
States Gazette informs us has created much 
interest in the literary world of Germany. 
Readers may not remember that this historian 
wrote a Universal History from the earliest time, 
which he brought down to the close of the Ro- 
man republic, and which was abridged by Jus- 
tin. He flourished at the close of the Augustan 

e of Latin literature, and is quoted by Pliny 
the elder. The present penen of his work, 
hitherto supposed to be lost, contains, if we 
rightly understand the paragraph, an account of 
a war waged by the Illyrians against the Dacians. 








Recent Publications. 


The Natural History of the Ballet Girl. 
By Albert Smith. Illustrated by A. Henning. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1547, 


Tuis amusing peep into one of the peculiar 
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proper allusions, and sketches with tact and 
truth the experiences of a class that minister to 
the entertainment of the public at an expense of 
labor and study, of which few are aware. 


Elementary Course of Natural History, 
being an introduction to Zoology ; intended 
Elements of 
Ornithology. By Charles Brooks. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co, 1847. 


Turee clergymen of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion have manifested a very tasteful zeal on the 
subject of natural history. Greenwood, of 
Boston, whose posthumous writings were no- 
ticed in an e*rly number of this journal, was a 
charming writer in this department, and excel- 
led in descriptive fidelity. The late Dr. Pea- 
body, of Springfield, devoted the intervals of 
his professional life in a similar manner. Mr. 
Charles Brooks, the author of the handsomely 
printed volume before us, became so deeply in- 
terested in the same fascinating studies, that he 
resigned his pastoral charge and went to Europe 
for the purpose of enlarging his observations, 
and becoming personally acquainted with dis- 
tinguished naturalists. Few of our countrymen, 
trom cast of mind and acquirements, are so well 
fitted to elucidate natural history. Before enter- 
ing upon the specific subject of ornithology, he 
devotes several pages to an admirable essay on 
the introduction of natural history into our se- 
minaries, ‘*I frankly confess,” he says, ‘* that 
the great charm which the visible universe has 
in my heart and eyes, is its subordination to 
spir:tual ideas. All its beauty to me is reflec- 
tive.” A brief but adequate sketch is given of 
the history of zoology ; and a convincing argu- 
ment follows, indicating, with truth and elo- 
quence, the advantages resulting from a course 
of study to one branch, of which this volume is 
designed as a guide. Birds are then discussed 
and described with the most authentic minute- 
ness—their structure and habits, forms and 
plumage : an elaborate classification is added, and 
the work completely illustrated by numerous 
wood engravings. It is long since we have en- 
countered an educational work so interesting in 
design, and judicious in arrangement. 








An Abridgment of Murray’s English Gram- 
mar and Exercises. By M J. Kerney. Balti- 
more: John Murphy. 1847. 


A Compendium of Ancient and Modern 
History, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Academies. By M.J.Kerney. Second Revised 
Edition. Baltimore: Jno. Murphy.  Pitts- 
hurgh: George Quigley. 1847. Pp. 304. 

Tus is a rather remarkable book. It comes 
from a quarter from which we would hardly ex- 
pect anything of the kind, and is the production 
of a man who, if he be a conscientious member 
of his church, must look with far different eyes 
from ours, at the multifarious topics relating to 
ancient and modern history. Mr. Kerney is a 
Roman Catholic, as his book plainly shows. He 
does not wish to conceal the fact, nor do we 
know why he should. His compendium must 
be judged by its own merits, and not by the re- 
ligious belief of its author. The fact, however, 
of a Roman Catholic attempting to compose a 
work where so many and opposing interests 
are concerned, and where Protestants and Pa- 
pists so widely differ, is certainly worthy of 
note; and, in our judgment, Mr. Kerney de- 
serves the thanks of the community, at least, for 
his well-directed effort so to lay before the 
general reader the facts of history, and so to 
present the questions at issue, between the vari- 
ous religious denominations in our country, as 
that each may feel that justice, or at least that 
not injustice, has been done to all alike, and 
each may acknowledge that history has not been 
viewed exclusively from either a Romish or 
Protestant point of observation So far we 
readily accord our praise to this Compendium ; 
and if it have no other result among Protestants, 
it will at least tend to show them how history is 
studied among the large and powerful sect of 











phases of life in Paris is wholly devoid of im- 





Roman Catholics. But in according praise to 
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the design and general execution of this volume, 
we must by no means be understood as agreeing 
with the author's views of numerous points of 
historic importance, especially in their connex- 
ion with religion. The peculiar sentiments of 
the author are too evident, though his language 
is always respectful and guarded ; and when it 
becomes a question between his church and 
Protestants, the purport of his statements is not 
what the facts demand. The leaning is to repre- 
sent things on the one side as better than they 
really were, and on the other as hardly to be 
justified under any plea. The tone of the author 
is assuming. The Romish Church is always in 
the right. The Greek Church (for instance) is 
in heresy and schism. The English Church 
owes its origin to parliament and Henry the 
Eighth; and Protestant Churches generally are 
of mere ephemeral origin and growth. It is 
implied, if not directly asserted, that all is 
unity and concord in the church of Rome, who 
“* behold with pleasure the formation of a society 
of men destined to carry the light of Christianity 
to nations over which the gloom of paganism 
still prevailed” (p. 347). This was the famous 
and infamous society of the Jesuits, whose his- 
tory, in its dark and revolting details, may well 
make the world shudder as it reads.—Cranmer 
is styled a fit tool for the tyrant and licentious 
despot Henry VIII. ; and the popes, so far as 
appears in this Compendium, were, without 
exception, a worthy and respectable race of 
bishops and governors. —But we need not par- 
ticularize further. The volume has merit, and 
for the reasons above stated deserves praise. 
We are glad to learn that even so incomplete a 
view of the religious position and influence of 
Protestant churches and institutions, is exten- 
sively adopted among Romish schools and aca- 
demies. Good, no doubt, will result from the 
effort to bring nearer together the sentiments 
and opinions of the religious community. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. Including 
a History of her Labors in promoting the 
Reformation of Female Prisoners, and the 
Improvement of British Seamen By the Rev. 
Thomas Thompson. New York: Stanford & 
Swords. 1847. 

Tue memoirs of this excellent Quaker lady 
are a valuable accession to religious biography. 
The author seems to have entered into the mat- 
ter con amore, and given the leading facts suf- 
ficiently in detail to meet the wishes of Mrs, 
Fry’s numerous admirers. We shall recur here- 
after to his theme, in respect for the noble spirit 
which animated this estimable philanthropist 
and benefactor of her race. 


Leaflets of Memory: an Illuminated Annual 
for MDCCXLVII Edited by Reynold Coates, 


M.D Phila.: E. H. Butler & Co. 1848 


Friendship’s Offering: a Christmas, New 
Year, and Birth-Day Present for 1848. Bos- 
ton: Philips & Sampson. 1848, 


Christmas Blossoms, and New Year's Wreath 
for 1848. By Uncle Thomas. Boston: Philips 
& Sampson. 1848, 


We have a word to say, at an appropriate 
time, on the subject of Annuals. Although 
enerally regarded as among the ephemera of 
iterature, they have had no _ inconsiderable 
influence in domesticating art. The embellish- 
ments, in this country, have advanced in the 
ratio of popular taste ; and in England the best 
pictures annually produced have been en- 
graved ina superior style for their illustration. 
Of the three named above, the first two are 
established favorites, having been published for 
several years, They are, in regard to the lite- 
rary contents, for the most part, gleanings, but 
generally from tasteful writers, such as Harvey, 
Ritchie, Moir, &c. The selections from Ame- 
rican authors are, for the most part, well- 
chosen. We notice, in ** Leaflets of Memory,” 
the name of the lamented Neal, and several of 
the engravings are commendable, both in point 
of selection and execution. ‘Christmas Blos- 





soms” is for juvenile readers, and is very 
beautifully printed, as is the case with Boston 
books. We are struck, in comparing these 
Annuals, with the decided improvement which 
bas taken place in mezzotint within a few years, 
All of the volumes named above are very 
pretty gift-books, and are issued so early that 
we doubt not they will meet with a ready sale 
even before the holidays for which they are 
intended. 


Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 
Part II. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1817. 

The readers of this publication will thank the 
publishers for giving them an edition which of- 
fends neither the eyesight nor the taste, as is 
the case so generally with American reprints of 
English works of fiction. The interest of this 
tale is not so well sustained as the author's pre- 
vious efforts. He repeats in a great measure, 
expedients to which we alluded in our notice of 
the first part. Dombey’s forlorn house, Captain 
Cuttle’s hook, and the little wooden midshipman, 


continue their expressive pantomime, perhaps, | 


a little too long for vivid effect. The power 
displayed in the present volume seems chiefly 
to develope in connexion with Dombey’s second 
marriage. Major Bagstock and Mr. Carker are 
more effectively brought forward. The scenes 
between Edith Granger and her mother are as 
suggestive commentaries on artificial alliances as 
any we have met with; and they are by no 
means exaggerated as pictures of life. To the 
thoughtful reader, there is a deeper pathos about 
the wedding, than was conveyed in the death 
and burial of little Paul. 

In regard to the former, an indefinite perspec- 
tive of misery and perversion harrows the mind ; 
whereas the tranquillity of a peaceful conclusion 
modifies the pain to which the latter gives rise, 
We have before alluded to the ingenuity of Dick- 
ensin giving a sympathetic character to inani- 
mate objects. A striking instance of this occurs 
when he describes Dombey and his wife, that is 
to be, in accordance with the worldly manceuvres 
of her mother—standing in a picture gallery. 

“So unmatched were they, and opposed, so 
forced and linked together by a chain which ad- 
verse hazard and mischance had forged, that 
fancy might have imagined the pictures on the 
walls around them, startled by the unnatural 
conjunction. Grim knights and warriors looked 
scowling onthem. A churchman with his hands 
uplifted, denounced the mockery of such a 
couple coming to God’s altar Quiet waters in 
landscapes, with the sun reflected in their 
depths, asked, if better means of escape were 
not at hand, were there no drowning left? 
Ruins cried,‘ look here and see what we are, 
wedded to uncongenial Time! Aniwals op- 
posed by nature, worried one another as a moral 
to them. Love and Cupids took to flight afraid, 
and Martyrdom had no such torment in its 
painted history of suffering.” 


Modern Standard Drama. Vol. Vi. Edited 
by Epes Sargent. New York: Berford & Co. 


A History of Rome, from the earliest times 
to the Death of Commodus, A. D. 192. By 
Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. S. E. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1847. 

History is a progressive science, and as a 
branch of education, there is constant necessity 
of re-modelling its text-books. Modern researc}), 
and particularly the acute labors of Niebubhr, 
have thrown so much additional light upon the 
annals of Rome, that the manuals in use a 
quarter of a century are wholly inadequate. 
The author of the volume above named, posses- 
| ses every qualification for the task he assumed ; 
| viz. to place before the young student a History 
of Rome, consistent with the progress whicti has 
been made in this branch of knowledge. As 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, prac- 
| tical experience in teaching enabled him judi- 
| ciously to arrange the new and copious materials 
| derived from Niebuhr and others. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with 
| all the kinds, causes, symptoms, prognostics, 
| and several cures of it. In three partitions. 
With their several sections, members, and sub- 
| sections, philosophically, medically, historically 





opened and cut up. By Democritus Junior, kc 
| Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 1847. 

| Tne re-publication, in so judicious a style, of 
|old Burton’s famous tome, is one of the most 
| sterling enterprises recently developed by the 
trade. Apart from the intrinsic value of the 
| book, even the sensitive taste of antiquarians 
will scarcely be offended at the modern dress of 
| their favorite. Charles Lamb, whose delicacy 
| Was extreme on the score of the type and bind- 
| ing wherein the old English prose writers were 
| introduced to the present race of readers, could 
|not find fault with this edition of the “ Anato- 
my of Melancholy.” There is not a sign of 
gaudiness or irrelevancy in its costume. On the 
contrary, a wise reverence has been observed in 
re-producing the identical quaint frontispiece 
which embellished the original, and a scrupulous 
regard given to the legitimate text and introduc- 
tions. It forms a handsome octavo of six hun- 
dred and seventy pages, with afull and convenient 
index, an account of the author, and the requi- 
site notes—all finished in a clear but unosteuta- 
| tious manner, Perhaps there is no single volume 
lin the language which has been so suggestive to 
authors as this. Sterne borrowed largely from 
|it when writing Tristram Shandy, and Milton 
| found in it the bases of his two most character- 
jistic poems. It isa perfect repository of the 
|most apt and desirable quotations. — Irving 
| adopted from it the motto of his Sketch-Hook, 
|and there is scarcely a creditable writer of any 
| fecundity, in our language, who has not, direci!) 
}or indirectly. acknowledged his obligations to 
|its pages. Its history is a curious bit of infor- 
| mation for the bibliopole. Written at intervals, 
| during the long and isolated years of the author's 
| student-life, in it are compressed the learning, 
sentiment, opinions, and vagaries of a mind 
singularly active, and a memory siored with 
| various and rare erudition. Published from a 








In noticing previous volumes of this popular | carefully revised copy, after the author's decease, 
collection of acting plays, we have described its | it vps be —— i, hyp ¢ - gs agai 
design and scope. ‘The present volume contains | 2" evoted scholar—the result of long anc 
eight dramas Of established fame and present | pare ags spthete, -g ee hang 
interest ; and, however incongruous to the| and random, but complete and effective way. 
man of letters it may be, to encounter * Romeo | Fora considerable period almost unknown ; for 
and Juliet” and the ‘Follies of a Night,” | another, cunningly resorted to by popular authors 
between the same covers, to the playgoer such to replenish their exhausted urns; still later, 
juxtaposition will only give rm h reminiscence | pg oe to the Pesos py the har aS th = 
We congratulate our Boston friends, that the | old authors, and eagerly soug y colsector: 
talented editor of this work has joined their London bookstalls and at library sales; and yet 
editorial fraternity, as his pen is always devoted | again—with the renovated taste for standard but 
to the cause of good taste and sound literary | neglected works, induced by the periodical 
enterprise. | essays of Hazlitt, Hunt, and oth r literary cice- 

| roni—republished in an accessible shape. Al- 

Pleasant Tales for Young People. By the | though ostensibly a treatise on Melancholy, and, 
author of “ Old Humphrey's Observations.” | 95 Burton declares, undertaken at first by way of 
New York: Robert Carter. 1547. occupation to exorcise that subtle fiend, it em- 

Tue juvenile books issued by Mr. Carter are braces almost every topic incident to human life 
unexceptionable in regard to moral influence, and philosophy. It is impossible to characterize 
and the numerous pleasant fictions written by | such a volume by generic terms. The Library 
Old Humphrey will cause the present volume | of * Old English Prose Writers,” published in 
to be well received. | Boston several years since, and comprising Syd- 
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ney, Sir Thomas Brown, Feltham, &c., has long | translated by Mary Howitt, and published by | nist OF BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, PUB- 


been out of print; but meantime current litera- | Messrs Munroe & Co., is obtaining a large sale. | 
ture has given an iar soar to retrospective read- | The enthusiasm of the genial poet for Jenny | 
ing. The vigorous t ought of modern reviewers | Lind, seems to infuse itself, in some degree, into | 
has excited an appetite for the robust mental , the mind of every reader of his life. 
aliment upon which the men of an earlier day | The same house has also republished the first | 
banqueted ; and even popular taste can now ap- series of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Essays, which 
preciate the value of a work like this, Asa has been for two or three years out of print. 


volume to skim over for remarkable passages it‘ Nature,”” Mr. Emerson's finest production, has | 


i peculiarly a'tractive; as a work to peruse | been, for a long time, out of print, We wonder | 
carefully, it is enough to say that even Dr. John- that it is not reprinted It is just the book | 
son, whose habit of “dipping into” books is_ which one would wish to read in the country, | 
roverbial, declared it was the only one which when * the day, immeasurably long, sleeps over | 
Pad the power to call him up an hour earlier in| the broad hills, and warm, wide fields.” We 
the morning; while as a daguerreotype of the | read it a year ago amongst the highlands of the 
life and mind of a man of letters of the period, it | Hudson, on a heavenly day, *‘our own heads | 
js unrivalled, and as a reference invaluable, | bathed by the blithe air,” and thought that we | 
__. | fully appreciated it. We look forward impa- | 
| tiently to its republication. Mr. Emerson sails 
| for England about the first of next month. He 
| is going to lecture in London, Liverpool, Shef- 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. field, Birmingham, and Manchester. On the 
[ Boston Correspondence.) | first of December, the first number of the Mas- 
Tux waters of literature, after slumbering | $2¢husetts Quarterly Review will appear: it is 








Publishers’ Circular. 


through the warm season, have again begun to | '0 be edited by Mr. Emerson, Rev. Theodore | 


move. Our citi ens are returning from the Wwa-. Parker, and Mr. ty Elliot Cabot, assisted by St- 
tering-places and usual retreats in which they , Veral gentlemen of undoubted ability. The 
have made their homes during the summer; present war with Mexico, and numerous other 


the romance and light essay are laid aside for | ©@US¢s, have rendered the opinions of these | 
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ALEXANDRI Aphrodisiensis commentarius in libros 
metiphysicos Aristotelis. Recens. H. Bonitz. 8vo. 
(Berol ) 14s, 

ANNUAIRE historique et universel, on histoire politique 
pour 1846; avec un appendi tenant les actes pub- 
lics, traités, notes diplomatiques, tableaux statistiques, 
Svo. 15s. 

APERCUE sur les erreurs de la bibliographie spécial« des 
Elzevirs et de leurs annexes, avec quelques decouvertes 
curicuses sur la typographie hollandaise et belge du 
dix-septiéme siécle. Parle bibliophile Ch. M***, 12mo. 
(Paris), 10s. 64, 

ARNDT (E. M.)\—Nothgedrungen:r Bericht aus seinem 
Leben, mit Urkunden der demagog. u. antidemagog. 
Umtriebe. 2 vlos. 12mo. (Leipz) 10s, 6d. 

ARTAUD de MONTOR.—Histoire des souverains pon- 
tifes romains. Vol.6, 8vo. 6s. 

ARTILLERIE.—De [organisation de l’artillérie en 
France, 8vo 6s. 





| AVANCIN.—Méditation sur la vie et la doctrine de Jésus- 


Christ, d’aprésles quatre evangélistes. ‘Trad. libre du 
latin. Par Marguet. Vol. 1, 18mo (Lyon). 

BACHOFEN (J. J.)\—Das rémische Pfandrecht. Vol. 1. 
evo. (Basel), 16s. 

BECQUEREL.—Elémens de physique terrestre et de mé- 
téorologie. 8vo. plates, 12s. 6d. 

BEIDHAWIT commentarius in Coranum. Ex codd_ Paris. 
Dresd. et Lips. ed. indicibusque instruxit H. O. Fleiseh- 
er, Fase. 5, 4to. (Lips.) 10s. 


, BERAUD.—Dictionnaire de géographie ancienne et mo- 


dern .  12mo. (Paris), pp. 858, 6s. 

BERTRAND —La mi-sion du Maduré, d’aprés les docu- 
ments inédis, “Notions sur I'lnde et |’Indostan,” 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 6s. 


philosophical treatise and the page of history ; gentlemen in regard to various reform move- BERZELIUS (J. J.)\—Neues chemisches Mineralsystem, 


ices and evening walks are beginning to give |™ments so popular, that their new journal will | 


way before the opera, the lecture, or the concert ; | doubtless find a strong support. 
the trade sales have taken place, and “fresh, Messrs. Little & Brown have in press, the | 
supplies” are advertised by the booksellers, who | Oration delivered at Providence, by Hon. Henry | 
are preparing to furnish us with an abundance | Wheaton, on the * Progress and Prospects of | 
of mental food. Germany ” They have just received several | 
Commencement at Harvard assembled the | large invoices of English and French books, | 
usual number of strangers, and passed off very the choicest editions, The /iterati are deeply | 
well. The celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa | indebted to the enterprise of this house, and to | 
Society, which took place on the day after com- | the taste of Mr. Brown, who has just returned | 
mencement, was the principal feature of the from England. Itis a rich feast to roan through | 
week : the oration by Hon George P. Marsh, of | their labyrinthine store: visions of * half calf, 
Vermont, was highly commended, and will, | *¢@?,” and “* gilt backs” haunt us for hours af- | 
without doubt, be published. The poem, which | terwards. , ; 
usually follows the oration, was dispensed with. The readers of the Literary World have | 
There are a number of things in preparation | heard, we suppose, that the chances are strongly | 
here; but what will most strongly claim the at- | 19 favor of the settlement of Professor Agassiz | 
tention of the cognoscenti is a new poem by |!” the new Scientific School of Harvard Univer- | 
Longfellow, which is shortly to be published by sity. He is to deliver another course of lectures 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co In the choice of a title, | 0 Glaciers, before the Lowell Institute, during 
the poet has displayed his usual happy taste : the coming winter. — ya ‘ 
“Evangeline” may safely be placed, in the The Mercantile Library Association are going 
point of sound, by the side of Christabel and|t® commence their course of lectures with a 
Genevieve. Further than the title we know | 8trong force: Daniel Webster is to deliver the 
nothing, excepting that it is much longer than lecture ; Mr. Epes Sargent the poem. 
any other of his published poems (making about The new edifice, erecting in Beacon street, 
150 pages), and that it is written in hexameter | for the Atheneum is progressing steadily. The 
verse. Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have also in press | principal windows of the library look out upon 
a new volume of travels in Europe, by a lady ; the tops of the “ pine trees, dark and high,” in 
and Charles Sumner’s Oration, recently deliver- | the Tremont street burying ground. It is a fine 
ed at Amherst, and repeated at Providence. — teat and quiet,—yet nearly in the 
The life of Dr. Channing, by his nephew, | “RT ine city. — 
Rev. William H. Ghnanine tay be etiinaied by Dr. Millengen’s new work, ** Mind and Mat- 
about the first of November. Messrs. Crosby & ter,” has been in the country some two months: 
Nichols are to be the publishers, It will make | “Y is it not reprinted ? Cc. B. F. 


two duodecimo volumes, and is to be embellished — 











with two fine engravings from portrait, by All-| Canazs anp Rartroaps in tHe Unirep 


ston and Gambadella. It will be published at| Srares, &c.—Mr. Disturnell has just issued | 


the same time in London.—Messrs. Crosby & | proposals for publishing by subscription an en- | 
Nichols propose to publish, by subscription, | tirely new work on the Canals and Railroads of | 
three dramas by Miss H. F. Read. The first is the United States, to be edited by Orville L | 
founded on the old myth of the Golden Fleece ; | Holley, Esq., late Surveyor-General of the State | 


» others, we believe, on the history of Colum- | of New York. The work to be comprised in an 
us, . 








From the prospectus, we learn that Miss | octavo volume of about 400 pages; containing a| 
Read has received favorable notices of her pro- | full description of all the works of Internal Im- 
ductions, from Hon. C. J. Ingersoll, George | provement in the United States, finished and nn- | 
Ticknor, Esq., and other gentlemen of acknow- | finished ; giving the date of Incorporation,Capital, 
ledged literary taste. The subscription list | Length, Construction, &c. 
looks very well ; therefore, we suppose that we 
may look for the volume soon. 


Messrs. Munroe & Co, have recently publish- é f 
ed a History of Framingham, by Rev. William Improvement in the British Provinces and | 


“eis for several years a minister in that town. | Mexico; giving a brief account of the projected | 


principal railroads, valuable Tables of Statistics as | 
to Rate of Speed, Fare, Expenses, Earnings, &c. : | 





together with notices of the works of Internal | ro 


nebst einer Zusammeansteliung seiner alteren hieraut 
beziiglichen Arbeiten. Herausgeg. v. C. F. Rammeis 
berg. 8vo. (Niirnbg.) 6s. 

BIBLIOTECA de auctores espanoles desde Ja formacion 
del lenguaje hasta nuestros dias ordenada é illustrada. 
Por Buaonaventura Carlos Aribau. Tom. 1—3, 8vo. 
(Madrid), each 16s. 

Contents.— 1. Obras de Mig. de Cervantes Saavedra. 
—lUl. Obras de Nicolas y de Leandro Fern. de Moratin— 
If. Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes. 

BODIN.—Alice de Lostange. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

BOPP (F.)—Glossarium Sauseritum, in quo omnes radices 
et vocabula usitatissinia explicantur et cum vocabulis 
Graecis, Litinis, Germanicis, Lithuanicis, Slavicis, Cel- 
ticis compsrantur. 4to. (Berl.) 24s.—(Fasc. 3, 7s.) 
RACHE?T.—Traité de Vhystérie. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BROT.—Reéveillé-matin 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

BURMEISTER (H.)—Bemerkungen iiber Zeuglodon ce- 
toides Owen’-, Basilosanrus Harlan's, Hydrarchos 
Koch’s. Mit bestimmter Riicksicht auf das kiirzl. in 
Leipzig vorgezeigte Knochengeriist. 4to. (Halle), 2s. 

—— Handbuch der Entomologie. Vol. 5: Besondere 
Entomologie ; Part 2: Coleoptera, Lamellicornia, Xylo- 
phila et Pectinicornia. &vo. (Berlin), 10s. 6d. 

CHUASSAN.—Essai sur la symbolique du droit, précédé 
d'une introduction sur la poésie du droit primitif. 8vo. 


CODEX litursicns Ecclesie universe in Epitom. red. 
Curav. H. A. Daniel. Fasc. 2, 8vo (Lips.) 3s. 6d.— 
(Fase. 1, 6s. 6d.) : 

COTON dévonnant (documens relatif au). 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CRAON.— Thomas Morus, lord-chancellier du royaume 
d’ Angleterre, au I6e siécle. 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 

CREDNER (H.)—Geognostische Karte des Thiiringer 
Waldes. 2 maps, colored, folio (Gotha), 6s. 

DAU NOU .—Cours d’études historiques.Vol. 17, 8vo. 8s. 

DESCURET.—Théorie morale du goiit, ou le goat consi- 
déré dans ses rapports avec la nature, les beaux arts, les 
belles lettres et les bonnes meeurs = &8vo. (Paris), 6s. 

DELEGORGUE.—Voyage duns!’ Afr que australe, notam- 
ment dans le territoire de Natal, dans celui des Cafres, 
Amazoulons et Makatisses, et jusqu’au tropique du Ca- 
pricorne, exécuté pendant les années 1838—1844. 8vo. 


24s. 

DUMAS (Alex.)—Le deux Dianes. Vols. 7 & 8, 8vo, 15s. 

—— (fils)—Aventures de quatre femmes et d’un perro- 
quet. Vols. 5 and 6, 8vo. 15s. 

DU PUY.—Histoire naturelle des mollusques terrestres et 
d’eau douce qui vivent en France. 2 vols. 4to. in 6 Nos, 
each 10s. 

ECKER (A.)—Der feinere Bau der Nebennieren bei dem 
Menschen u. den vier Wirbelthir-Kiassen. 4to. 2 platvs, 
(Bensw.) 8s. 

ESQUIROS.—Histoire des Montagnards, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Paris), 10s. 


ETAT du corps royal du génie, suivi des principales dispo- 


sitions des lois et ordonnances concernant les officiers et 
les gardes du génie. 8vo. 3s. 

FELLENS.—Le calcul de téte. Traité populaire a l’aide 
du quel on peut faire avec rapidité toute espéce de 
comptes. Nos. 16, 17, 8vo. 5s. 


Also, giving on the | FORTLAGE (C )—Das musikal, System der Griechen in 


seiner Urgestalt. Aus den Tonleitern des Alypius zam 
ersten Male entwickelt. Mit 2 Tabellen, folio. 4to. 


Lips.) 9s. 

RTSCHRITTE, die, der Physik im Jahre 1845. Darge- 
stellt von der physikal. Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Jahrg. 
1, red. von G. Karsten. 2 parts, 8vo. (Berl.) Is. 


€ genealogical tables are very full, and it | Canals and Railroads extending trom the Atlantic | FRAGMENTA comicorum Graecorum. | Collegit et dispu- 


Seems tu be fai 


thfully executed: it makes ato the Pacific Ocean. The whole to be accom- 


_ Aug Meineke. Ed. minor, 2 partes, 8vo. (Berol.) 
8. 


os octavo volume. Being a work of loci] panied by a — of the United States and Canada, | FAEY (H.) u. R. LEUCKART.—Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
es , 
York, 


We suppose that it will not reach New, We rejoice that Mr. Holley’s fine talents and 


practical experience are engaged upon so impor- 
tant and acceptable a work. 





Hans Christian Andersen’s Auto-Biography, 


Wirbelloser Thiere, mit besond. Beriicksichtigung der 
gag des norddeutschen Meeres. 4to.2 plates (Brnsw.) 


FUCHS (C. E.)—Die Philosophie Victor Cousin’s, ihre 
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Stellung zur friiheren franzés. n. zur neueren deutschen 
Philusophie. Sve. (Berl.) 5s. Gd. 

GANGANELLI (Papst Clemens XTV.)—Seine Briefe und 
seine Zeit. Vom. Verfass. d. rém. Briefe (Chev. de 
Reumont) 8vo. (Bert.) 8. 

GAUTIER.—Les ronés innocens. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GERVAIS.—Le vétérinaire domestique, ou art de soig- 
ner et de guérir les chevaux et bétes de somme, etc. 8vo. 
6s 





GESENII (G.) Lexicon manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in veteris Testamenti libros. Ed. 2, cur A. T. Hoff- 
man. Fase. 2, royal 8vo. (Lips.) 6-. 

GODEFROY.—La cosmogonie de la révélation, ou les 
quutre premiers jours de ta Genése en présence de la 
science moderne. 2d edit. 8vo. 6s. 

GOLDSCHMIDT.—Hiswire politique de Guillaume II. 
Bvo. 5s 

GONNET.—Flore élémentaire de Ia France, rédigée 
d’aprés le systéme de Linnée, modifié par le docteur C. 
Ric ard. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. 12s. 

GOUGEON.—Cours de droit administratif. Vol. 1, 8vo. 

GRU Y ER. —Méditations critiques, ou examen approfondi 
de plusieurs doctrines sar "homme et sur Dieu. 8vo. 
(Paris), 83. 

HAUSSAYE.—Histoire de Ia peinture flamande et hol- 
landaise. 2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 

—— Ditto, with 2 portraits, 12s. 

HELIAND.—Der (Heliand) Altsiichsische Evangelien- 
Harmonie. Uebers. von K. L. Kannegiesser. 8vo. 
(Berl.) 3s. 6d. 

HOFFMANN (E. C. K.)—Afzyptische u. israelitische 
Zeitrechnuog. Ein Sendschr. an Dr. Boeckh. 8vo. 
(Nerdi.) 2s. 

HOFFMEISTER (Dr. W., Arzt im Gefolge d. Prinzen 
Waldemar v. Preussen).—Briefe aus Indien. Nach 
dessen nachgelussenen Briefen u. Tazebiichern hrsg. v. 
Dr. A. Hoffineister. Mit Vorrede v. C. Ritter u. 7 
topograph. Karten. &8vo. (Brusw ) 9s. 

JUNGHUAN (f.)—Die Battalander auf Sumatra.—Im 
Auftrag des Gouvern v. Nicderliind. Indien in d. J. 

1840 u. 1841, untersucht u. beschrieben. (Vol. 1 : Cho- 
rographie, 10 plates. Vol. 2: Vélkerkunde, 9 plates.) 
2 vols. 8vo. 19 plates (Berlin), 18s. 

KEIL (C.)—Sylloge inscriptionum Boeoticarum. 
(Leipz.) 10s, 6d. 

KNORRING.—Les cousins. 8vo. 7s. 

KOCH (K.)—Wanderungen im Oriente wiihrend d. J. 
1843 u. i844. Vol. 3: Reise in Grusien, am kaspischen 
Meere und im Kaukasus. 8vo. (Weim.) &s. 

KREIL (K.)—Magnetische u. meteorologische Beobach- 
tungen zu Prag, in Verbindung mit mehreren Mit- 
arbeitern ausgefiihrt. 7. Jahrg. 1846. 4to. (Prag.), 


12s. 

LARTIGUE.—De Ia traitement de la goutte par les pilules 
de Lartigue, et de leur emploi dans les cus de rhuma- 
tisme. 8vo. 5s. 

LATOUR.—Voyage de 8.A.R Mgr. le duc de Montpensier 
a Tunis, en Egypte, en Turquie, et en Gréce. 8vo. ifs. 

LEBER.—Essai sur |’appréciation de la fortune privée au 
moyen age relativement aux variations des valeurs mo- 
nétaires, et du pouvoir commercial de l argent. 2d edit. 
Bvo. 7s. 

LESENNE.—Condition civile et politique des prétres. 
Svo. (Paris), 7s. 6d. 

L’HERITLER et ROUSSEL.—Elémens populaires de chi- 
mie agricole. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

LEYNADIER —Histoire des peuples et des revolutions 
de I’ Europe, depuis 1789, jusqu’a nos jours. 8 vols. 8vo. 
5 


is. 

LITTROW (C. L. v.) u. F. SCHAUB.—Annalen der k. k. 
Sternwarte in Wien. Vol. 27: Piazzi's Beobachtungen 
in den J. 1799 u. 1800 = Storia celeste del r. observa- 
torio di Palermo dal 1792 al 1813. Parte 1, 1792—1802. 
‘Tomo 4, 1799—1800. Roy. 4to (Wien), 15s, 

LUTHER von seiner Geburt bis zum Ablasstreite 1483- - 
1517. Von K. Jiéirgens. Vol. 3, 8vo. (Leipz.) 9s. 

MANUELS Roret.—Nouveau manuel complet d’éduca- 
tion physique, gymnastique, et moral. Par le colonel 
Amoras. 2 vols. 12mo. and atlas. 

MARIE.—La famille Cazotte. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MARION.—Recueil des bouches 4 feu les plus remar- 
quables, depuis l’origine de la poudre 4 cannon jusqu’a 
ce jours. 4to. 2e part. Texte, Nos. 21-2-3, each 15s. 

MARYIN.—Histoire de la vie et de l’episcopat de 8. 
Charles Borromée, cardinal de Sainte-Praxéde, ar 
chevéque de Milan. 8vo. 6s. 

MATHIEU.-E'udes cliniques sur les maladies des femmes, 
appliquées aux affections nerveuses et utérines, et pré- 
cédés d’essais philosophiques et anthropologiques sur la 
physiologie et la pathologie. 8vo. 8s. 

MEHLIss (J. G. L.)—Comparatio. Platonis doctrine de 
vero reipublice exemplo cum Christiana de regno uivino 
doctrina. 4to. (Gétting.) 6s. 

MEMOIKES de Ia Société géologique de France. 2e série, 
tome 2, 2e partie, 4to. 15s. 

MONTROND.—Histoire de la conquéte de I’Algérie de 
1830 a 1847. 2 vols. Svo, 10s, 

MUELLER (JOH.)—Ueber die bisher unbekanaten typi- 
schen Verschiedenheiten der Stimmorgane der Passe- 
rinen. 4to. (Berl.) 6 plates. 8s. 6d. 

~——— (J.)—Monographie der Petrefacten d. Aachener 
Kreideformation. Part 1, 4to. (Bonn), 2 plates, 3s. 

MUTANABBI u. SELFFUDAULA. Aus der Edelperie 
der Tsiaalibi hrsg. v. Dr. F. Dieterici. Svo. ( Lips.) 5s. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und 
Leltung der christ!. Kirche durch die Apostel, 4. verb. 
u.verm. Aufl. Vol. 1, 8vo. (Hamb., Maps, 2 vols. 16s. 

—— Paskal’s Auffassung des eigenthiiml. christlichen im 
Verhiltniss zu der allgem. Weltbetrachtung und dem 
Allgemeinen des religidsen Bewusstseins dargesteilt. 
8vo. (Berlin), Ls. 

NITZSCH (K. W.)—Die Gracchen und thre nichsten 
Nomicon. Vier Biicher rémischer Geschichte. 8vo. 
(Berlin), 7s. 
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NOEGGERATH (J.)—Das Erdbeben vom 29. Juli, 1846, 
im Rheingebict u. den benachbarten Liadera, beschrie- 
ben und in s. physikal. Verbiitaissen untersucht, nebst 
Nachrichten iiv. diejen. Erdbeven, welche jenem in nohe 
liegender Zeit vorhergegangen u. gefulgt sind. 4to. 
(Bonn), folio map, 3s 

OLY MPLODORI Philosophi Scholia in Platonis Phedo- 
nem, Edid. CE. Finckh. 8vo. (Heilbronn), 4s. 6d. 

OTTO (O.)—Lehrbuch derChemiec. 2. umgearb. u. verm. 
Aufl. (Brnsw.) Vol. 2 Parts, e ich 2s. 

OVIDE de VALGORGE.—Promenade dans une partie de 
ia Savoie et sur les bords du Leman, pendant l’eté de 
l'année 1832. &vo. 6s. 

PALLAS.—De Vinfluence de lélectricité atmosphérique 
et terrestre sur lorgunisme, ct de lelfet de lisolemeat 
électrique, considéré comme moyen curatif et préservatit 
d'un grand nombre de maladies. 8vo., 5s. 

POEPPIG (E.)—Nova genera +c species plantarum quas 
in Regno Chilensi Peruviano et in ‘Verra Am zon. 
legit. Tom. 3, cont Icon. Dec. 21—30, folio (Lips ), 
100 plates, beautifully col’d, £6 63.—( Vols. 1—3, £18 


18s.) 

POTHIER.—Ses cuvres, annotées et mises en corrélation, 
avec le code civile et la législation actuelle. Par Bugnet. 
—*Traités du contrat de jouage, du contrat de bail a 
rente.” Vol. 4, 8vo. (Paris), 8s. 

POTT (A.)—Die quinare u. vigesimale Zahimethode bei 
Vélkern aller Welitneile. Nebst ausfiihri. Bemerkungen 
iiber u Zahwiérter Indogermin. Stumimes u. e. Auhange 
iiber Fingeroamen. 8vo. (Halle), 6s. 6d. 

QUERARD. —Des supercheries litéraircs. 
2s. each. 

RALLEY DIER.—Rome et Pie IX. 8vo. fis. 

RAY NAL.—Histoire du Berry, depuis le tems les pins an- 
ciens jusqu'en 1789. Vol. 4, 8vo. 5s. 

—— Ditto, complete, 40s. 

REY.—C2uvres dramatiques, 8vo 4s. 

RESULTATE geologischer, anatomischer u. zoologischer 
Untersuchungen uber das unter d. Namen “ Hydrar- 
chos”™ vou Dr. A. C. Koch zuerst nach Europa gebrachte 
u. in Dresden aufgestellte fossile Skelett, voa Dr. Carus, 
H. B. Geinitz, Giinther u. Reichenbach. Imp. folio, 
(Dresden), 7 plates, 10s. tal. 

RITMER (C.)—Die Erdkunde von Asien. Vol. 8, Part 1: 
Die Halbinsel Arabien. Vol. 2, 8vo. (Berlin), i6s. 

ROHRBACHER.—Hiswire universelle de \'éylise catho- 
lique. Vol. 235 8vo. 6s. 

ROLLAND.—Egmout. Tragédie, en cing actes. 8vo. 
3a. 


RUECKKEUR vom Verf. der Briefe eines Verstorbenen. 
Vol. 2: Syrien. 8vo. (Berlin), 9s. 

SALMON.—Tables de culcul des surfaces, des différens 
triangles composant un profil en travers quelque suit la 

aes du gabarit. 8vo. 63. 

SANDELIN (A.)—Reperwire général d’économie poli- 
tique ancienne et moderne. Tom, 3 (Co—Ex), roy. 8vo. 
(tague), 21s. 

SCHELLING.—Ecrits philosophiques et morgeaux pro- 
pres A donner une idee générale de son sysiéme. Svo. 
ts 


SCHERER (J.)\—Darstellung u. Kritik der Philosophie 
Ludwig Feuerbachs. 8vo. (Leipz.) 3s. 6d. 

SCHLELERMACHER'’S (F.) sinuntl. Werke. Abth. IL: 
Predigten. Vol. 9: Homilien iiber das Evangelium des 
Johannes. Hrsg. v. A. Sydow. 8vo. (Serlin), 7s. 6d.; 
fine paper, 9s. 

SCHMIUVT (L. L) u.O. BOEHTLINGK.—Verzeichniss 4. 
Tibetan. Handschriften und Holzdrucke im Asiat. 
Museum d. K. Acudem. 8vo. (Petersb.) 2s. 

SCHNITZLER.—Etudes sur l’empire des Tsars. Histoire 
intime de la Russie sous les empereurs Alexandre et 
Nicolas, et pariiculiérement pendant la crise de 1825. 
2 vuis. 8vo. 15s, 

SOU LIER.—Précis de géographie ancienne et moderne. 
18imo. 3s. 6d. 

STEKNKARITEN, akademische. Verzeichniss der von 
Bradley, Piazzi, Lalande and Bessel beobachte’en Sterne. 
Zone 2. 4. 8. lw. 12, 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 21. 22. 23. 
, 15 parts (Berlin Akad.), maps imp. folio, 

2 14s. 

STRAUSS (F. A.)—BSinai u. Golgotha. Reise in das Mor- 

enland. 1l2mo. (Berlin), 2 plates, 3s. 6d. 

STRUVE (F.G. W.)—Description de lUbservatoire as- 

tronomique de Poulkova. 2 vols. imp. 4t0. (Petersb.) 


Nos. 7 and 8, 


Os. 

TACITI Opera. Emend. et commentariis instraxit L 
Doederiein. Tom. 3: Historia, Germania, Agricola, de 
Oratoribus 8vo. (Halle), 8s. 

TEULET etd’ AU VILLLERS.-Les codes frangais annotés, 
offrant sous chaque article |’état complet de la doctrine 


de Ja jurispradence et de la législation. 2% vols. 4tv. 

40s. 

THIERS.—Histoire du consulat et de l’empire, faisant 
suite 4 "histoire de la revolution frangsise. Vol. 7, 53. 

— Ditto, atias, Liv. 5, 3s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Mit erkiirenden Anmerkungen von 
K. W. Kriiger. 4 parts, !2mo. (Berlin), 14s. 

TOCQUEViLLE.—Histoire philosophiyue du regne de 
Louis XV. 2d edit. 2 vols. vo. 15s. 

TOPPER.—Rétlex.ons et mevus-propus d'un peintre gene- 
vis, ou essui sur le beau dans les arts. 2 vols. (Paris), 


%. 

VATER (J. 8.)—Litteratur der Grammatikea, Lexika u. 
W ortersaminiuogen aller Sprachen der Erde. 2 vollig 
umgearb. Ausg. von B. Jiilg, 8vo. (Berl.) 10s. Gd 

VAULABELLE.—Chute de lempire. Histwire des deux 
restatirations jusqu’a lu chute de Charles X. 2d edition, 
2 vols. Svo. 10s. 

VION.—Meéthode de coupe d*habillemens. 8vo. 10s. 

VOPADEVA Mugdhabodha. Herausg. u. erklirt v. O 
Béhtlingk. Royal 8vo. (Petersb.) 12s. 

WAGNER (R.)—Neue Untersuchungen iiber den Bau u. 
die Endigusg der Nerven u. die Struktur zu den Icones 
physiologice. Imp. 4to. (Leipz.) plate, bds. 38. 6d. 
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WALLON.— Histoire de Vesclavage dans 
Vol. 1.—(To be completed in 3 vols. 24s.) 
WESTERGAARD (N. L.)—Sanskrit Lae -sebog mod tilho- 
rende ordsamling: og kortfattet Sanskrit Pormlaere 

(Copenh.) 6s. ; 

WORSAZ (J. J. A.) —Blekingske Mindesmacrker fra 
Hedenold betragtede i deres Forhold til de ovrire vkan- 
caries og europaeiske Oldtidsminder. 41 45 
plates. 

ZESTERMANN (A.C. A.)—Die antikenu die christlichen 
Basiliken, nach ihrer Eatstehung, Ausbildung u Berio 
nay ig cinander dargestellt. 4to. (Leipz.) 7 plates, 
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Vantiquite. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITep 
STATES, FROM sePT. IS TO sEPpr. 2). 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, No. 4. (C. M. Saxton), 95 
cents. 

ARABS (TUE), THEIR HISTORY, &c. 1 neat volume 
(8. 8. Union). 

ARDENT TROUGHTON; OR, THE WRECKED 
Merchant. By Capt. Marryat, (Burgess & Siringer), 25 
cents, 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWs 
of England. Revised with notes and emendations, by 
Wardwell. Vol. 2 (Harpers). $1 75. : 

BOY'S TREASURY OF SPORTS, PASTIMES AND 
Recreations. 1 vol with 400 illustrations (Lea & Blap- 
chard). 

BYRON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. New 
und elegant edition. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. (Appletons), 
$2 50. 

- or, bound in sheep, $3. 

CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. A_ Concise, Graphic 
Narration of the Principal Battles fought on Land and 
Sex. With engravings (Burgess & Stringer), 25 cents 

CICERO’S THREE DIALOGUES ON THE ORATOR. 
‘Translated by Guthrie. 1 neat vol. 18mo. (Harpers), 5) 


cents. 

COUNTESS OF MORION;; or, the Triumph of Woman 
Trunslated from the French of Soulié. By H. W. Her 
bert. 1 vol. vo. (Williams), 50 cents. 

EVADNE; aPiay in Five Acts, being No. 52 of the Mo 
dern Standard Drama (Berford & Co.), 124 cents. 


GEMS FROM THE AMERICAN POETS. With brief 
biographical notices, by R. W. Griswold. New edition. 
1 neat vol. (H. Kernot, agent), 375 cents. 

GRIMES’S TREATISE ON INSANITY (Graham), 25 


cents. 

HILL'S LECTURES ON DIVINITY. 1 vol. 8vo. (Car 
ter). 

JAUR’S NEW MANUAL OF HOMCEOPATHY. Vo! 
2, No. 3(Radde), 5° cents. 

JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING; or, Hints for ob- 
taining this Blessing. By Mrs. R. L. Hopper. New edi 
tion. I neat vol. (Hooker—H. Kernot, agent), 31 ceats. 

MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER— 

Graham's, 25 cents. 
Godey’s, 25 cents. 

Union, 25 cents. 

Ladies’ National, 18 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. A fae-simile of the Boston 
edition of 1777 (fra Webster), 25 cents. 

NICHOLS’S ILLUSTRATED NEW YORK, No. 3, with 
very neat engravings. (C. B. & FP. B, Nichols), 25 cts. 
POEMS BY AMELIA (MRS. WELBY). A _ new and 

neat edition. 1 vol., 12mo. (Appletons), $1 25. 

— or, in cloth gilt, $1 50. 

PUBLIC MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. By the Hon 
W. Sullivan. A new edition, revised and improved. | 
handsome vol.,8vo. (Carey & Hart), $2. 

SAND.—THE JOURNEYMAN JOINER, OR, THE 
Companion of the Tvur of France. By George Sani. 
Trans. by F. G. Shaw. I vol., 12mo., well printed, 
(Graham), 75 cents. 5 

SLIM JACK; OR, THE HISTORY OF A CIRCUS 
BOY. 1 neat vol. (8. 8. Union), 25 cents, : 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LITERARY MESSEN- 
ger and Review, for September. (Kernot, Agent), 50 


cents. 

STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTO- 
pher Tadpole. By Albert Smith. Part 1. with neat eo- 
graving‘ Burgess & Stringer), 25 cents. 

TALES AND SKETCHES, by the late W. L. Stone. 
New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., Imo. (Harpers), 70 


cents. 

TAM'S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, AND OTHER PO- 
ems. By T. Mackellar. 1 neat vol., i2mo., well 
printed. Pp. 216. (Carey & Hart), 75 cents. 

THE PICTURE ROOM. 1 neat vol. (8. 8. Union), 2% 


cents. 
THIERS’ CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE OF NA- 
PULEON, Part 7. (Carey & Hart), 124 cents, 
or, fiae edition, 25 cents. ‘ 
THOUGHTS OF PEACE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
Sufferer. A selection of Short Passages from Scripiure 
and Sacred Poetry. 1 neat vol. pp. 283 (H. Kernot, 


agent), 44 cents. 
USEFUL LADS; OR, FRIENDLY ADVICE TO 
Boys in business. I neat vol. (8.8. Union), 25 cents. 
WAGNER, THE WEHR-WOLF. By G. W. M. Key- 
nolds. Now complete. With many engravings, (Wil 
linms), 5) cents, 


WASHINGTON’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
Spirks. New and cheaper edition. Vol. 6 (Harpers), 


$i 50. 

WAY OF LIFE. A Catechism for inquiring after the 
Way, Trath, and Life, as it is in Jesus. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 1 neat vol. 18:0. pp- 3S 
(H. Kernot, agent), 25 cents. 
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THE ENGLISH ANNUALS 
FOR 1848. 


TO THE TRADE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE RECEIVED ADVICES PER * BRITANNIA,” 
That the following Splendid Annualsare nearly ready for Shipment: they will be the only English Annuals published 
for the ensuing Season. The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 

. ' T 
BEAUTY. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE KEEPSAKE. 


The publication of these Works having changed hands, the present Proprietor promises a much more be vutiful 
style of Illustration and elegance of Binding than heretofore given. 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST READY, 


THE ROSE ; 


OR, AFFECTION’S GIFT—-FOR 1848. 
EDITED BY EMILY MARSHALL. 
Illustrated with ten Steel Engravings. Elegantly Bound. 
; DESIGNS FOR a MRS. WILLARD'S 
MONUMENTS & MURAL TABLETS,|HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 





ADAPTED TO moe Ly 
P with Maps and Engravings. 
Rural Cemeteries, Church Yards, Chapels, (2 HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. vo. with 
r } Maps and Engrevings. 

end Churches ; |3. SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

With Preliminary Essay on the laying out, planting, and | 18mo. with Maps and Engravings. 
managing Cemeteries, &c. | These works are extensively used in many of the best 
Schools in the United States, and the School History, in 

BY T. JAY SMITH. 


| the language of a distinguished author, * has received the 
4to., with about one hundred Designs. — both for its accuracy and literary 
Published and for sale by Every notice of them has been highly favorable, except 
| one, Which was made for the purpose of introducing a 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, | rival work. 
425 7 Astor House. Neither the Author nor Publishers have attempted the 
| introduction of these works, by disparaging the works of 


4 pl ‘ . thers. 
CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. | F Let the pretended errors in School Histories be carefully 





j 


-— —— before we Baga a. that is recom- 
1 | men by setting forth the faults of its competitors. 
B A R T L E 1 T & W E L F 0 RD, MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIES 
are published by 
A. S BARNES & C0O., 
51 John street, New York, 


And for Sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 


IMPORTERS OF 
English and European Works, 


7 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Will Publish, on the Ist of October, a 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, IN PRESB, 
including many rare and valuable Books: consisting of PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12th edition. 
the Works and Writings of the Fathers of the Chueh ; Sir ais Gar’ iat GRAMMAR. 
works on Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern; | BARNARD ON VENTILATION AND SCHOOL AR- 
ne yg to bel oot Diviees, Commentators, | Chitecture- A. 8. BARNES & CO 

— can gratis, on application at their 51 John street, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 

KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. A selection 
of Secular and Sacred Music, from distinguished com- 
posers, arranged in two and three parts, with a Piano 
accompaniment, 

KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 15th edition. 

KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID. 4th edition. 

These works by Prof. Kingsley (author of “ Social 
Choir”), are recommended as being among the best collec- 
tions of American composers. Published b 
(Agents for H. G. Bohn}, poh. 8. BARNES & CO., 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 825 tf 51 John street, New York. 
THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE ; and of the Affairsot| © NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA. 


Italy, from the Earliest times to the death of Lorenzo LOUIS D. POMEROY, 


NEW VOLUME 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


Imported and for Sale, by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD 





the Magnificent; together with the “ Prince,” and 
Various Historical Tracts by Niccolo Machiavelli. A 


new Translation, with Index and Fine Portrait of, BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, AND) 


Machiavelli, l vol. complete. $1. 


ae os BOOKBINDER, 

[F e volumes al s 

and chea cores of valuable tended iwstn. conmaiinn Ogdensburgh, St. Law. Co., N. Y., 

te ers, Roseoe’s Lives of Leo X. and Lorenzo the| Has in connexion with his local business, a general 

Facet : Sismondi’s Literature of Europe ; Beckman's| BOOK AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, and offers his 

c ‘tory of Inventions; Lanzi’s History of Painting , | services to the trade. 

ye House of Austria: Lamartine’s Girondins, &c. {3 Consignments solicited. 

wc-; logether with the “Extra Volume” and the| Rxererences:—M. H. Newman & Co., Burgess, Stringer 
Scientific Library ;"are constantly on sale. & Co., N.Y. $25 2t* 4p 





| 1. UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. 8&vo. | 





| i BL \ y yr Q 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 
per Britannia. 

AKERMAN, J. Y. An Archeological Index to Remains of 
Antiquity of the Celtic, Roman, British, and Anglo- 

Saxon Periods. 1 vol. 8vo. 

BEVERIDGE, Bp.—Theological Works of, Vol. 9. The- 
saurus Theologicus. I vol 8vo. (Anglo C. Theo.) 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
also the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Edited by J. A. Giles. 
12mv. 

CRAKANTHORP’S DEFENSIO ECCLESIAE ANGLI- 
caune. (Anglo. C. Theo.) 

COUCH, JONATHAN, Itustretions of Instinct, deduced 
from the habits of British Animals. 


CHRISTIAN’S HALF HOUR BOOK. 12mo. 
CHART OF ANCIENT ARMOR. 


CARTER, E. J. Remarks on Christian Grave Stones, with 
Working Drawings. 12imo. 

EVANS, W. J—The Sugar-Planters’ Manual, being a 
‘Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar 
Cane. &vo. 

HERON, D. C —The Constitutional History of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 8vo. 

GOLOVINE, J.—Rus-in nader the autocrat Nicholas the 
First. 2 vols. 8vo 

GATTY, A.—Sermons. 12ino 

HEIDELOFP, C.—Co'lection of Architectural Ornaments 
of the Middle Ages, in Byzantine and Gothic Style. 
Vol. 1, plates. Nuremberg. 

KENNAWAY, C. E.—Sermons, preached at Brighton. 
2d Series. 

, LANG, J. D.—Cooksiand in North Eastern Australia 
the future Cotton ficid of Great Britain. 

FAIRHOLT, F. W.—The Home of Shakspeare. Illus- 
trated and Described. 


NEEBE’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
the German Langusge. &vo. 

PERCY, Hon. J. W.—Romanism as it exists at Rome. 
12mo. 

NICHOLL’S OUTLINES OF ENGLiSH HISTORY. 
sewed 

MILMAN, E. A.—The Wayside Cross, or the Raid of 
Gomez. (Murray’s Library) 

COLLING, J. R.—Gothic Ornaments, drawn from existing 
Authorities 2 purts. 

GOLDING, R.—The Shilling Bee Book, containing Faces 
in the Natural History of Bees. 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS in the County of Kent, along 
the Banks of the River Thames, &c., profusely illus- 
trated. 

STARR, H. W.—Remains of. 12mo. 

STEELE, W. E.—The Hand-Book of Fieid Botany. 
12mo. 

| HORST, J. M.—Paradise of the Christian Soul. 12mo. 
FIELDING, T. H.—The Knowledge and Restoration of 


Oi! Paintiogs, and modes of judging between copies and 
originals. 12mo. 


| SCHLEGEL’S Philosophy of Life. (Bohn’s Library.) 
MEDWIN, F.—The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 2 vols. 

| imo. 

| RIMBAULT, E. F.—A Bibliographical Account of the 

Musical and Poetical Works, during the Sixteenth and 

| Seventeenth Centuries. 

| THE WORKS OF BISHOP WILSON. Vol. 2 Anglo- 

| Cath. Theol. 

| VICARY, M.—Notes of a Residence at Rome in 1846. 

| COBBIN'’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. 

| MODERN ARCHITECTURE; a Series of 12 Designs for 

| Villas 

|MAXWELL’S VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH AR- 

| mies. 12mo. portraits. 

FRENCH, REV. R. C.—Notes on the Miracles. 2d edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

RANKE, Prof.—History of Servia, and the Servian Re- 
volution ; from Original MSS, and Documents. ‘Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Alex. Kerr. 8vo. 

‘TWISS, Prof.—View of the Progress of Political Economy 
in Europe, since the Sixteenth Century. A Course of 
Lectures. 8vo. 


SMITH, Dr. J. P.—The Scripture Testimony of the Mes- 

| siah. 4th edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

RICHARDSON, Mrs.—Memoirs of the Private Life and 
Opinions of Louisa, Queen of Russia. I2mo. Por- 
trait. 

THIEME, F. W.—English-German and German-English 
Hand and School Dictionary. 8vo. h 


SCHNEIDER, F. W. C.—Complete Pocket Dictionary of 
the Gerinan and English Languages. 12mo. 


D, APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
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BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS. 


A VERY CHEAP VOLUME. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Just Published 


THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS, 
RECREATIONS. 


WITH FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 


In one very neat volume, bound in extra crimson cloth ; handsomely printed and illustrated with Engravings ia the 
first style of art, and containing about six hundred and fifty articles. A present for all seasons. 
PREFACE. 

This illustrated Manual of “ Sports, Pastimes, :and Recreations,” has been prepared with especial regard to the 


Health, Exercise, and Rational Enjoyment of the young readers to whom it is addressed. 
Every variety of commendable Recreation will be found in the following pages. 





PASTIMES, AND 


First, you have the little 


Toys of the Nursery ; the Tops and Marbles of the Play-ground; and the Balls of the Play-rvom, or the smooth 


Lawn. 

Then, you have a number of Pastimes that serve to gladden the fireside; to light up many faces right joyfully, and 
mke the parlor re-echo with mirth 

Next, come the Exercising Sports o 
English game of Cricket. 

Gymnastics are next admitted ; 
Skating. 

Archery, once the pride of England, is then detailed ; and very proper'y followed by Instructions in the graceful 
accomplishment of Fencing, and the manly and enliveniag exercise of Riding. 

Angling, the pastime of childhood, boyhood, manhood, and old age, is next described; and by attention to the in- 
structions here laid down, the lad with a stick and a string may soon become un expert Angler. 

Keeping Animals is a fivorite pursuit of boyhood. According!y, we have described how to rear the Rabbit, the 
Squirrel, the Dormouse, the Guinea Pig, the Pigeon, and the Silkworm. A long chapter is adapted to the rearing of 
Song Birds; the several varieties of which, and their respective cages, are next described. 
kindness to Animals invariably denotes an excellent disposition ; for, to pet a little creature one hour, and to tre st it 
harshly the next, marks a capricious ifnot a crael temper. Humanity is a jewel, which every boy should be proud to 
wear in his breast. 


then, the delightful recreation of Swimming; and the healthful sport of 


nuity of the human mind. Dominoes and Bagatelle follow. With « knowledge of these four giumes, who would pass 
a dull hour in the dreariest day ot winter; or who would sit idly by the fire ? 


Amusements in Arithmetic, harmless Legerdemain, or sleight-of-hind, and Tricks with Cards, will delight many a | 


family circle, when the business of the day is over, and the book is laid aside. 

Although the present volume is a book of amusements, Science has not been excluded from its pages. 
should it be ? when Science is as entertaining as a fairy tale. 
more amusing than the changes in Chemistry, Optics, Electricity, Magnetism, &c. By understanding these, you may 
almost become a little Magician. 


Toy Balloons and Paper Fireworks (or Fireworks without Fire), come next. Then follow instructions for Model- 


ling in Card-Boards; so that you may build for yourself a palace or a carriage, and, in short, make for yourself a little 
paper world. 


Puzzles and Paradoxes, Enigmas and Riddles, and Talking with the Fingers, next make up plenty of exercise for 


“ Guess and Guess again.” And as you have the “ Keys” in your own hand, you may keep your friends in suspense, 
and make yourself as mysterious as the Sphynx. 

A chapter of Miscellanies—useful and amusing secrets—winds up the volume. 

The “ Treasury” contains upwards of four hundred Engravings; so that it is not only a collection of “ secrets worth 
knowing,”’ but it is a book of pictures, as full of prints as a Christmas pudding is of plums. 

It may be as well to mention that the * Treasury” holds many new games that have never before been printed in a 
book of this kind. The old games have been described afresh. Thus i’ is, altogether, a new beok. 

And now we take leave, wishing you many hours, and dvys, and weeks of enjoywent over these pages; 
hope that you may be as happy as this book is brimful of amusement. 


oe. CLASSICAL BOOKS, 
Cr, BOSTON. 


we 


and 
s25it 


SIMPKINS., 


FOLSOM’S LIVY. 


Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta quedam Capita. 
instruxit, CaroLvs Fousom, Academie Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 


8, 


15th Stereotype Edition. 
From the North American Review. 


higher schools, colleges, and universities, who have surmounted the difficulties of grammatical construction in the 
Latin language, and who are prepared to enter on a course of reading, where the higher qualities of style, as well as 
the structure, sentiments, and general execution of a work, become objects of attention. For this purpose, we know 


his own time, among the greatest masters of historical composition ; and his copiousness, nobleness of expression, and | 
splendid eloquence have called forth the loudest applauses of critics andcommentators. Ifthe selection of an author, | 
in reference to the object in view, is unexceptionable, the manner, in which he is exhibited in this edition, deserves | 
also our commendation. The first book, which is made ap almost wholly of those great commonplaces which should | 
be familiar to every scholar, is given entire. From the remaining books, to the end of the fourth decade, such parts | 
have been extracted, as promise from the events described, and from the manner of narration, to fix the attention, and 
deeply interest the feelings of the student. That these extracts may have in no instance the character of mere | 
fragments, the Epitomes of the books are published in their order; by a reference to which, the place in the history 
that each purt occupies, and its relation to the whole, will be essily understood. This volume is likewise recom- 
mended by neatness and correctness, pee so grateful to every scholar, and exhibits, in these respects, a striking 
contrast to the wretched guise in which we find too many of the school-classics with which our book-market 
abounds. * * * 

“The several extracts in this volume may be considered what by artists are denominated studies ; and all of them 
deserve to be perused not once, or cursorily, but often, and with close and assiduous attention.” 


FOLLEN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
11th Edition. 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER, FOR BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition. 


Follen's German Grammar and Reader have been very highly recommended. The second and third editiens of the 
Grammar were both greatly improved by corrections and additional rules and illustrations, by the author; since which 


f the Field, the Green, and the Play-ground; followed by the noble and truly | 


And here we may hint. that) 


And why | 
The chinges we read of in little nursery-books are not | 


Curavit Notulisque | 


j 
“ This selection from the remains of the great Roman historian, is designed for the use of those students in our 


not how a book could be better adapted than that which we have now named. Livy has been reckoned, even from | 


I R ELAND’S 
WELCOME TO THE STRANGER. 


AN EXCURSION THROUGH IRELAND, 


ee, 


| 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATING 


THE CONDITION OF THE Poor. 
BY MRS 
1 vol. 12mo. 


| 


A. NICHOLSON 
$i. 


“The style of the work is straightforward, simple, trut} 
ful, and therefore eloquent; and of all the books on th 
much bewritten country, we have never met one hilf x 
interesting, instructive, or suggestive."—N. Y. Evang 


“ The book will be found deeply interesting. In fier, j: 
could scarcely be expected otherwise, when it is remy 
bered that a lady of refined fecting, blended with deey ang 
ardent piety, and a very graceful writer withal, is the ay 
thor; and that this lady actually travelled through tr 
land, stopping at the low mud cabins by the wayside, and 
wherever she found an object of charity to whom sho 
could miaister consoluion, We have never wet with a 
book in which the condition of Ireland appeared to be so 
faithfully pictured.”—Christian Secretary. 


“ Her heart is indeed warm with her thome—She hears 
you with breathless interest from cibia to cabin, and from 
mountiin-top and valley to mount:in-top and valley. Her 
bold and graphic descriptioas ch um you; her simple and 
touching delineations of Lreland’s poor, molt you t) tears 
and comuand your sympathy.“"—4dlbany Spectator 


“ We confess that we have received new light on the 
condition of trelind, and «re able to appreciate now as we 
were not able to appreciate before, how dreadful must 
have been the famine of last winter.”"— Recorder. 


“She has mide a book that speaks well both for her 
heid and her heart. Her details of what she witiessed 


We now approach the more sedate amusements—as Draughts and Chess ; two of the noblest exercises of the inge- | and experienced. are exceedingly minute and graphic, un! 


display as much of [rish chiracier as we hive ever 
met with anywhere within the same limits.” 
—Albany Argus 
Published by BAKER & SURIBNER 
$25 3t 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be pablished about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo0, by the Author of * Mary 
Martia,” or the Money Diggers, **Green Mountain Boys,” 
&c. 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinuies. 


This bevutiful Poem will be illustrated by twelve Bo 

quets of Flowers, one for each month in the year, vod an 

| iuminated Title Page, and will be one of the most beau: 

| tifal as well as one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 

the season. 
OUR DAY. 

A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 


THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 


| The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
| E. L. White and J.G. Gould, and is well deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected 
| and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 


MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp: or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A co!- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in »ddition to anny 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in commen use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetl, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worship. 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White ay 

; d. aus 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. — 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpay 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at sbort 
notice, and for executing MaTHemaTicaL Works, and 
Works in Foreten Lanevuaces, with elegance a 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 

furnished, #04 


terms. 
references given to the most respectable publishers _ 








the work has passed through several editions. 344 


Specimens of work will at all times be 
United States. 
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SS 
E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


pUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


‘ N’s (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- | 
moneys ys ois pp. 200, Originally | published | 
asa partof that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 
“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


| 
Huntington & Siwage, New York, are Agents for the 

$ sale of the above. 
NEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. | 

ea and Enlarged. By Robert B. Pation, Professor 

of Ancient Languages in the College of New Jersey, 

with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D.,, of | 

the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. | 

octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 


} 





con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its | 
acceptableness to scholars generally, 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS'’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and | 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to | 
the Present State of the two Languages. By rofessor 





The quick salesof so many large editions of this Lexi- } 


Fiewing, Professor of English in the College of Louis le | 


Grand, and Professor Tibbias, author of several Lexico- | 


graphical Works; with important Additions, by Charles | 


Picot, Esq., Professor of French ia the University of 


Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq , Member of the | 


American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 
1400. Price, fine sheep, $4. 
—— Frenen anv Enoutsa Dictionary. 


1 vol. pp. 


Abridged and 


Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schools. By | 


Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. | 


724, mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 


NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Abridged. i6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 


WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 


pp. 782, sheep, fiae edition, $2 50. Common edition, | 


$1 25. 


KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 


Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the | 


places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. 

Fourth edition. Price $1 25. 

This work is highly rec mmended by Professors Olmsted, 
Loomis and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 
ers in the United States, who have examined it. 

COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 
a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Stady of the 
Sciences. Designed for the ase of Schools and Acade- 
mies. [lustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several! editions, 


and has been introduced into many of the best schools and 
academics. 





Acaulemies, and general Readers. 


larged and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH'S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method | 


of Instruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit- 


zerland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 


| Notwithstanding the many new works on English 
Grammar which have from time to time appeared, since 
this was first published, the demand for Smith's English 
Grammar has steadily increased, and it now has the ap- 
Probation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. 
HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
| vol. pp. 384. Price 7s cents. 
~—— CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp 384. Price 
: 75 cents, 
Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 
American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 
the whole arranged in chronologieal order, with biogra- 
phical and criticul remarks. Sold separately. 
. These reading books have already passed through four 
‘rge editions, and are now extensively introduced. 


H ants BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
= of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
‘Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 


= 12mo. 
é rice 34 cents, 

P = work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
, udges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 


—— ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 


Price ae and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
; wold thousand copies of this work have already been 
PARLEY’s (PETER) COMMON SC 

HOOL HISTORY. 
L General History for the use of High Schools, Young 
d ilestrated bye A and Common Schools, 
e pp. 304. TS eant hanteed and fifty engravings. 12mo. 


This work is universs!'y admitted to be the most suc- 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools and Academies, that lias ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 
ANGELL’S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOKS 
READER, NO. 1, OR CHILLD’S FIRST BOOK.— 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such, 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com- 
mences putting the letters together into syllnbles; the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous. 
The same syllables and words which form the Spelling | 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. It | 
is believed thut by this arrangement, the greatest diffi 
culty which children usually experience in learning to | 
read, is removed. | 
READER, NY. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND BOOK 
—This is a continuation of the first number, containing | 
Eusy Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words 
from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 
Lesson. 

READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD’S THIRD BOOK. - | 
This is a gradual advance from the second number, 

having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged ou 

the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers, 

are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader 

on what he has read. 

READER, NO. 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, 

and containing a variety of useful and entertaining 
matter. 














—-— READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher | 


classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 

READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Being 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can 





scarcely fuil to interest the mind, improve the heart, and | 


inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla- 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations. 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 


Academies and Schools. The whole forming a Series | 
of interesting, useful and econonncal School Books. | 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com- | 


prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than any 
previous publicatious; and they are more popular 


umong those who have the direction of education than | 


any ever prepared in this country. 


| COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.—A system of 


FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- | , aA G 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular | LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Languige. Designed for the use of Common Schools, | 
Sixth edition, en- | 


Elocution, with special reference to Gevture, to the | 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, | 


comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 v0. 
PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. 








with numerous Diagrams 
Sheep $1 00. 
PHONOLOGY. Part L. 


HISTORIA SACRA. 
2 vols. $i v0. 





25 cents. 
(A new interlinear edition ) 





| GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 12mo 


63 cents. 

(2 vols. 8vo 

12u0 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, Poetry and Epistles, 

With portraits of distinguished authors. $400. 

| Me CARTNEY’S (WASHINGTON) ORIGIN AND PRO- 
gress of the United States. By Washington McCartney, 
Professor of Mathematics in La Fayette College, Easton, 
Pa. mo. 400 pp. 100. 

Mc CARTNEY’S (Professor W.)—The Principles of the 
Differential and Integral Caiculus ; and their »pplication 
te Geometry. Second Edition. 58. slloam 


TENTH EDITION. 
THE CHORAL. 


COLLECTION of Church Music, adapted to the 





of Music to the Boston Grammar Schovuls, and IL. B. 
Woodbury, director of Music at Essex Street Church— 
pp. 3240. Price $6 per dozen. 

Among the many cullections of Psalmody which are 
forced upon the public attention, this bas some peculiar 
claims to favor. Besides a large nuinber of standard old 
tunes there are many established favorites from later 
composers, adapted to the worship of all denominations of 
Christians. There are anthems and select pieces, suitable 
for almost every variety of religious occasions. There 
are compositions for missionary, temperance, and benevo- 
lent anniversaries, some of which were written expressly 
for this work. 

Resolution passed by the National Musical Convention 
held at Boston. 

Resolved, That we commend “ The Choral,” a book of 
Psalmody, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, as a most 
valuable addition ty the Church Music of this country, 
both from the high, devotional character of the music, and 
from the happy adaptation of it to the wants of all choirs 
and congregations. 

OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Publishers, 
154 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Sale by CADY & BURGESS, New York. 
825 3t 





PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 
and Engraved Figures. | 


worship of all denominations, by B. F. Baker, Teacher | 


Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SERIES OF READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 
EW Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
ndditionat Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by 
the best Artists, well printed on handsome paper,—the 
Most ullractive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READE 72 pi 
I8mo. half bound. sellectee tian 
GOODRICIES SECOND SCHOOL READER 
12mo, half bound, , 


GOODRICHI’S THIRD SCHOOL READER 
18mo. half roan. ; 


144 pp. 


218 pp. 


GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL R > 
l2mo. half roan. ee ae 7» 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER 38 
12mo. full sheep. oe ee 


THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 
cloth. 

THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a fnil sy 

Euunciation, Articulation, and Rheto 

| BRONSON’S ELOCUTION ; 
340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 


96 pp. 16mo. half 


stem of Lessons on 
rical Practice. 
or, Vocal Philosophy. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY S.G. GOODRICH. 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” ete., etc. 
In two Parts. All most elegantly illustrated by En 
' : sngrav 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely Pro. 
on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 


PRIMARY SERIES. 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. 


PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, &c. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA 

In preparation. . 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

| ration. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. 








In prepa- 





In prepa- 
rat prey 


ion. 
| —— PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. 
Bible History. Ln preparation. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 psges 12mo. each. 
| GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
| MODERN HISTORY. In preparation. 
Attention 1s invited to the above Histories. The two se- 
| ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- 
| mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared to 
make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 
| 
| 


Including 








GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 
By Noble Butler, A.M. 
BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

Language. Pp. 240, 12mo, half bound. . 

Strongly recommended by the best Teachers, as possess- 
ing numerous peculiir advantages, in point of adaptation, 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of Adjee- 
tives, Pronouns (and especially the “ Compound Relative 
| pronoun”), Tenses, Moods, Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Preposi- 
| tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (including some construc- 
| tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctuation, 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn from 
standard Authors, and systematically arranged, 

Sold by A.3. BARNES & CO., 

and HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
a 3 laml2m 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


3 be SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
| approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best sty.2, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


113 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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MESSRS. WILEY & PUTNAM 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
1. 
Mr. Hart's Spenser and his Writings, in one handsome volume, octavo. 


$3. 


AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF EDMUND SPENSER; 


WITH A SPECIAL EXPOSITION OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 
BY JOHN 8. HART, A.M., 


Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

“ The present essay is an attempt to produce under modern forms, some of those agreeable ideas which instructed 
and entertained a former generation. Spenser was once regarded as one of the great store houses of moral and intel- 
lectual truth. But the fashion of literature changes, and the Fairy Queen has now become not unlike a half-decayed 
and unfrequented Cathedral of the olden tme. The object of the essayist is to remove something of the repulsive 
gloom which has gathered round this valuable pile: to brush away a portion of the dust und cobwebs, and to throw 
once more the light of heaven upon its untold splenders—in short to make this famous shrine once more a favorite re- 
sort not merely tor the lovers of the antique and the curious, but for all the genuine votaries of truth and govdness.” 
—Author's Preface. 

II. 


A New and Fine Edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 


In one handsome volume, octavo. $2 50. 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 


What itis; with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it. In three Partitions. 
With their several Sections, Members, and Subsections, philosophically, medically, historically 
opened and cut up. By Democritus Junior. With a Pretuce condacing to the following Dis- 
course. A new edition, corrected and enriched by translations of the numerous 
classical extracts. By Democritus Minor. ‘To which is prefixed an 
Account of the Author. 

Omne tulit punctam, qui miscuit utile dulci. 


He that joins instruction with delight, 
Profit with pleasure ; carries all the votes. 


“ Let me say a word in praise of this admirable book, which could draw Johnson from his bed two hours before 
he was willing to rise. The quaintness of his style, sometimes rising into strains of wonderful dignity end eloquence, 
—the fertility of bis invention, the extent of his learning, the multitude of his Hlustrations,—all contribute to render 
the Anatomy of Melancholy one of the most entertaining books in the language. 


I confess, offers an additional attraction to me. ’—Coleridge. 


MESSRS. WILEY & PUTNAM’S NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
VALUABLE WORKS ON 
ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGINES, &c. 


SCOTT’S ENGINEER'S AND MACHINIST'S ASSISTANT.—RBeing a series of Plans, Sections, anc Flevations of 


Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, Mills for Grinding Tools, &c., with Instructions fur Drawing Machinery. 
D. Scott. Just complete in 28 Nos. $20. 

CRESSY’S ENCYCLOPZDIA OF ENGINEERING.—Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 3000 engravings on wood ; large vol. 8vo. $20. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. By the Artisan Club. Just published, containing all the recent improvements in the Steam 
Engine, and the best work on the subject. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1847. 
WEALE ON BRIDGES. The Theory, Practice, and Architecture of Bridges of Stone, Timber, and Wire, with ex- 
amples on the principle of Suspension; 133 engravings and 92 wood cuts; 1 large vol. 8vo. and | vol. folio of 

plates. $33. London, 1840. 

BARLOW AND BABBAGE.—Manufactures and Machinery of Great Britain. By Peter Barlow, with an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Babbage. From the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 1 large vol. 4to. $19. 

SMEATON ON ENGINEERING. Reports of the late John Smeaton, F. R.S., wade during his employment as Civil 
Engineer. 2 vols in 1 4to. $17 50 London, 1837. 
HOLTZAPPELQAON TURNING. Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. Intended as a work of general reference 

and practical Instruction on the Lathe and the'various Mechanical pursuits followed by Amateurs. 2 vols. 8vo. $10. 

TREDGOLD ON CAST IRON. On the Strergth of Cast Iron and other Metals. Fourth edition, with Notes and 
Experimental Researches. By Eaton Hodgkinson. Parts l and2. §7. 

-—— ON THE STEAM ENGINE; its application to Navigation, Manufactures, Railways, &c.,&c. New Edition, 
enlarged by the Contributions of eminent Scientific Men, and extended to the Science of Naval Architecture. 2 
vols. folio of Plates, and 2 vols. 410. of Text. 

LIFE OF THOMAS TELFOKD, Civil Engineer. Written by Himself. Containing a Descriptive Narrative of his 
Professional Labors; with a Folio Atlas of Copper Plates. Edited by John Rickman. | vol. 4to. and atlas fol. $30. 

TABLES FOR THE CALCULATION OF EARTIt WORK in the Cuttings of Embankments of Railways, Canals, 
and other Public Works. By Sir John Macneil, LL.D., &c. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. $8 00 


By 


: ‘Dublin, 1846. 
RUSSELL’S TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, AND STEAM NAVIGATION. Each 8vo. §2 75. 
Edinbargh, 1846. 
COMBES ON MINES, &c.—Traité de l'Exploitation des Mines. Par M. Ch. Combes, Engineer en Chef des Mines, 
&c, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. and 1 atlas folio, $7. Paris, 1244. 
PECLET ON APPLICATION OF HEAT.—Trnité de la Chaleur considerée dans ses applications. Par E. Peclet. 
2me Edition, Entiérement Refondue. 2 vols. 4to. numerous plates and maps. : Paris, 1848. 
CAMPAIGNAC ON STEAM NAVIGATION.—De I’ Etat actuel de la Navigation par la Vapeur, &c., &c.: suivide 
Notes Explicatives; ‘Tableaux, Projets, etc. Ouvrage publie sous les Auspices du Ministre de la Marine. 1 vol. 4to 
$5 50. Paris, 1842. 
ANNALES DES PONTS ET CHAUSSEES.—A few odd numbers to complete sets. Each $1. 
CHEVALIER.—Histoire et Description des Voies de Communication aux Etats Unis et des Travaux d'art qui Ia 
dependent. Par Michel Chevalier. Tome 1, 4to. $6 50. s, 1840. 
GLASGOW PRACTICAL MECHANIC AND ENGINEER'S MAGAZINE.—Monthly—back vols. $3. Annual 
subscription $2 50. 
THE ARTISAN.—A Monthly Journal of the Operative Arts. Monthly. Annual subscription $4. 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL, SCIENTIFIC AND RAILWAY GAZETTE.—Back 
volumes. Each $5. The same published Monthly. Annual subscription $5. 


For sale by Witter & Potnam, 161 Broadway, New York. 


The independence of his character, | 


7 % r ‘ 

NEW BOOKS 

Kecewed per Britannia. 

COLLECTION OF ARCHITECTURAL O& NAMEN TS 
of the Middle Ages, in the Byzantine and Gothic si), 
By Charles Heideloff. Vol. 1, 4to. with 64 plites. go). 

Nuremberg, j844, 

BREESE'’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. A Collection of 
Working Plans #nd Practical Details of Construction in 
the Public Works of the most celebrated Engineers 
Tarp Serixs. 4to. numerous plates. $15. 

ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON THE ConrTr. 
nent. By Geo. Truefitt, Architect. 4to. $3 25. 

LEICHARDT’S Journal of Overland Expedition in Aps 
tralian; a distance cf 3000 Miles, in the Years )844— 
1845. 8vo. Plates. $4 75. 

THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL: a Treatise on 
the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By 
W. J. Evans, M.D. 8vo. $2 8&7. 

BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. Schilegel’s Philoso 
phy of Life and Philosophy of Language. 1 large 
}2mo. volume. $1 00. 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Bede's Ecctesinst) 
cal History ard the Anglo Saxon Chronicle. Edited by 

i J. A. Giles. Thick I2mo. $1! 25. : 

ACKERMAN’S ARCH A,OLOGICAL INDEX 


NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA of Useful Knowledge 
Vol. 2. Arch—Bautzen. 8vo. 8! 50. 
| RIMBAULT’S BIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA:: or, 
| Bibliographies! Account of Musical and Poetics! Works 
of 16th and 17th Centuries. &vo. $1.37. 
| COOKSLAND IN NORTH EASTERN AUSTRALIA; 
the future Corron Fieup of Great Britain. By J.D. 
Lang, D.D. l2mo. map. 88 25. 


|THE MARTYRS; azd other Poems. 


ee 





By Rev. W. A. 
Newman, MA. i2meo. $2 25. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of the British Armies. 
S2 00. 

| KENNAWAY'S Sermons at Brighton. Second Series. 

imo. $2 25. 


THE QUANTITY AND MUSIC of the Greek Chorus, 
By Rev. W. W. Moseley, A.M. &vo. 


12mo 


| Diseovered, 
; $l St. 


RASK’‘'S Danish Grammar. Transiated. &voe. $! 37 


| 
| 


_ THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS 


| FOR SEPTEMBER, 
Are Received and Ready for Delivery. 


Single Nos. Supplied of 

THE ART-UNION. 

Numerous Illustrations. 50 cents. 
Wiley & Patoam, 161 Broadway. 

WILEY & PUTNAM’S 

RECENT PUBLICATION 


fre 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO. 
BY WADDY THOMPSON, ESQ., 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States at Mexico. 


One Volume \2mo. 75 cents, or cloth, $1. 


“Gen, Thompson has looked upon Mexico in every 
point of view—politically, commercially, and socin|ly ; \t 
institutions, its men and manners, its wealth, its religion, 
and its natural features are all described and descanted 
on. There is much that is novel in this interesting book, 
and s .bjects before treated of are handled in such a wey 
as to give them a new interest.”— Boston Daily Times 


“To all who desire to form an acquaintance with a 
people who are now brought iato so close relations with 
us, we can «afely commend the work as the latest and one 
of the best accessible.”—NV. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 





“ Iv is full of incident, told with much interest, and will 
| be extensively read. It is interesting as a romance. — 
| Boston Star. 


| “Cannot fail at this moment to command general at 


tention.”"— Tribune. 


| “ This work would be one of great interest at any time, 
| but it is scarcely necessary to say that it has an additional 
| interest at this time.” — ny Am. Citizen. 

“ This book contains a vast fund of interesting matter, 
rot available in another form, and, take it all in all, will 
be sure to please the people.”"—South Carolinian. 

“ It possesses peculiar interest at the present moment— 

an admirable book for all times.” —Cincinnati Herald. 





